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German roads will get you 
there. But why miss the sights 
by heading straight down the 
autobahn at 80? Holiday 
routes have been arranged 
not only to ensure unforget- 
table memories but also to 
make up an idea for a holiday 
in itself. How about a tour of 
German castles? 

The Castle Route is 200 miles 
long, it runs from Mannheim, 
an industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque 
castle of its own, to Nurem- 
berg, the capital of Bavarian 
Franconia. The tour should 
take you three dayso'r so.’ We 
recommend taking a look at 
27 castles en route and seeing 
for yourself what Germany 
must have looked like in the 
Middle Ages. The mediaeval 
town of Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber is intact and unspoilt, 
Heidelberg is still the city of 
the Student Prince. In Nurem- 
berg you really must not miss 
the Albrecht Diirer House. 


1 Gundelsheim/Neckar 

2 Heidelberg 

3 Nuremberg 

4 Rothenburg/Tauber 


Come and see for yourself the 
German Middle Ages. The ' 
Castle Route will be your 
guide. 
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Kohl rides high on 
visit to China 


t'-k . . *■'«*{»?," ,** j; , \ M • . 



Bonn Chancellor Helmut Koltl has com- 
pleted a visit to China where he appar- 
ently confirmed his excellent personal 
relations with senior Chinese politicians. 
He met party chief Deng Xiaoping for the 
third time, something of a record for a 
Western politician (the previous meet- 
ings were in 1974, when Kohl was Pre- 
mier of Rhinoland-Palatinate, and in 
1984 as Chancellor). Informed sources 
say that Deng confirmed to Kohl that the 
Prime Minister, Zhao Ziyang, is to take 
over as party chief in October. Kohl was 
the first foreign politician to be told. 

O ne of Helmut Kohl's strong points 
is his tihiliiy to miikc, in maintain 
and to use personal contacts. 

Ronald Reagan, Margaret Thatcher, 
Francois Mitterrand, Yasuhiro Naka- 
sonc — ihc Chancellor gels on well with 
them all, regardless of differences on 
specific issues. 

A similar long-term, beneficial rela- 
tionship seems to be in the making be- 
tween Chancellor Kohl and Chinese 
Premier Zhao Ziyang. 

Despite substantial ideological differ- 
ences helween the German Christian 
Democrat and the Chinese Communist 
the spark seems to have flashed over 
from the one head of government to the 
other. 

There may be a 12-year difference in 
their ages (Herr Kohl is 57, Mr Zhao is 
69), but in terms of the ages of leading 
politicians in the two countries they 
could be the same age. 

Both are pragmatists. Helmut Kohl has 
been at the helm in Bonn for nearly five 
years; Zhao Ziyang will in all probability 
take over as China’s No. 1 in October. 

Premier Zhao overwhelmed the Chan- 
cellor with protocol tokens of esteem on 
his visit to Peking. Political talks lasted 
much longer than planned and Mr Zha 6 
gave two dinners in honour of the Ger- 
man head of government. 

The Chinese Premier dealt at length 
with the trade delegation that accom- 
panied the Chancellor and assured it he 
would give personal attention to the 
problems they encountered in economic 
cooperation. 

.* The benefits of such contacts are self- 
evident. For an export-orientated econ- 
omy such as that of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, which earns a third of 
its national income from exports, long- 
term access to the gigantic Chinese mar- 
ket, with one billion people and a wealth 
of resources, many of which have barely 
been tapped, is a vital precaution, 
it would be shortsighted to think 1 


solely in terms of short-term success. 
Long-term concepts sire the only wsiy to 
ensure that work — and jobs — will be 
available in the future. 

German husincssmcn can hardly 
hope to make a swift dculschcmnrk in 
the China trade. Their competitors, es- 
pecially the Japanese, arc faster, less ex- 
pensive und closer at hand. 

Herr Kohl was told lime and again in 
Peking that German goods were not on- 
ly expensive; German exporters showed 
little flexibility in the financial terms 
they offered. 

The reasons why China still does bu- 
siness with Germany arc product qual- 
ity and German readiness not only to 
sell the goods but also to share the 
know-how. 

An instance of this flexibility was the 
offer to help China to reduce its trade 
deficit with the Federal Republic, a def- 
icit totalling over DM 3b n. 

With German business hacking, the 
Chancellor was able to offer the Chi- 
nese assistance in their efforts to gain a 
foothold in the German and European 
market. 

In an unprecedented move, trade as- 
sociations, chamhcrs of commerce and 
industry and individual firms in the 
Federal Republic are to advise Chinese 
exporters on doing business with the 
West. 

Heinrich Weiss, German commercial 
spokesman on trade with China, is con- 
fident the campaign will he a success. 

China, he says, has ycl to undertake 
systematic market research in Europe. 
Advertising for Chinese products has 
been totally inadequate. Their presenta- 
tion and packaging have not been in 
keeping with European tastes. 

Chinese exporters have not been rep- 
resented as aggressively as they might 
have been at trade fairs. 

ft remains to be seen how the inter- 
ests of German importers and exporters 
arc to be reconciled. 

Importers arc keen to buy goods at 
the lowest possible cost. Exporters 
would sooner see China given a chance 
to earn as much foreign exchange as 
possible in trade with the Federal Re- 
public so it can pay for goods ordered 
from German firms. 

Mr Zhao called on German industry 



•i** * 


Peking meeting. Chancellor Kohl (left) with the helr-apparant of China's rul- 
ing party, Zhao Ziyang, the Prime Minister. ct*hm«i: dpu) 


to invest more heavily in China and red- 
ress the balance or trade. 

A mere l l J of China's roughly 1,000 
joint ventures arc Si no-German jnini 
ventures. The main reason is that most 
arc limited to foreign capital participa- 
tion, with overseas Chinese doing most 
business with their fellow-countrymen 
back home. 

German firms would sooner contri- 
bute their technological anti manage- 
ment know-how. The incentives, from 
their viewpoint, arc favourable produc- 
tion conditions and the opportunity ol 
supplying holh the Chinese market and 
the rest of Asia from facilities in China. 

They complained to Premier Zhao 
that taxes and duties nullified many of 
the nominal advantages. 

Foreign employers, for instance, have 
to pay high wages 10 a local intermedi- 
ary for their Chinese staff — who them- 
selves are paid as little as 15 per cent of 
the wages paid for them. 

This dubious procedure is one with 
which Chinese trade officials in the so- 
called special economic zones specially 
set up for foreign investors have now dis- 
pensed. 

Shortage of foreign exchange is one 
main reason for the stagnation — and 
even slight decline -7 in Sino-Germ^n 
trade. Uncertainty as to manpower and 
policy changes in the wake of tlie 13th 
Chinese Communist Party congress this 
autumn is doubtless another. 

The Chancellor's visit failed to affect 
either. Only the German aerospace in- 
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dustry succeeded in booking an order: a 
DM50m contract to help develop mid 
construct a Chinese telecom anil TV sa- 
tellite. F.ven this contract was well be- 
low the initially envisaged volume of 
about DM5(K>ni. 1 

Other projects, such ax participation in 
the expansion anil modernisation or the 
Chinese telephone system, the construc- 
tion of a steel pipeline works and the 
building of further nuclear power 
stations, were discussed Inn not finalised. 

Herr Kohl sees Si no- Germ 1111 rel- 
ations as being based on both economic 
and political and cultural foundations. 

General political ties between Bonn 
and Peking are good anil, in some eases, 
excellent. They agree that the Soviet 
Union must withdraw its troops from 
Afghanistan and Vietnam must with- 
draw its forces from Cambodia. 

They would both prefer to see a zero 
solution on medium-range nuclear mis- 
siles for the entire world and not just for 
Europe. 

Neither the Germans nor the Chinese 
are at all keen on the idea of these mis- 
siles remaining stationed in Soviet Asia 
and in the United Slates, with the latent 
threat they would continue to pose to 
Russia's and America's neighbours. 

China holds the Federal Republic in 
high esteem as a leading member of Na- 
to and the European Community, hoth 
of which Peking would like to see 
strengthened and consolidated. 

. Cultural ties are to be strengthened in 
the foreseeable future by the opening of 
a Goethe Institute in Peking, a plan that 
long threatened to founder on resist- 
ance by Chinese arts officialdom. 

The Chancellor succeeded in persu- 
ading Premier Zhao to put his foot 
down. 

The details arc shortly to be worked 
out, paving the way for effective promo- 
tion of German language teaching in 
China. 

Herr Kohl is particularly anxious to 
promote bilateral tics on as permanent a 

Continued an page 2 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Arms limitation talks mark time as Soviet 
delegates wait for political nudges 


T lic Geneva arms limitation talks 
between the United Slates and the 
Soviet Union are marking lime. No 
progress is being made on the key is- 
sues. 

This has become the longest round 
of talks yet. At the start, the momen- 
tum was obvious, yet it has ground to a 
halt. 

For some time Soviet delegates have 
received no instructions from Moscow. 

The meeting between Secretary of 
State Shultz and Foreign Minister She- 
vardnadze that was to have been held 
in mid-July has been indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Even if it had taken place and the 
necessary political nudge hud been giv- 
en front above, drafting a treaty on the 
reduction of intermediate nuclear for- 
ces in Europe would have taken until 
at least the end of November. 

Both sides may have drafted fresh 
versions of their respective proposals, 
but proceedings so far have been limit- 
ed for the most part to answering So- 
viet queries on technical details. 

Both srill face the daunting task of 
reaching agreement on times, places 
and procedures for dismantling and 
scrapping medium-range and cruise 
missiles and, above all, on inspection. 

The Americans can do no more than 
guess why. 

They assume that. Mr Gprbachoy is 
tflfligfij lof domestic reasons to realign 
the priorities for his reform pro- 
grammes. 

The Soviet lender is evidently 
thought to have come up against the 
growing opposition nut only of offi- 
cials worried about the power they 
stand to lose but also of the military 
and of diplomats opposed to disarma- 
ment of any kind. 


Questions 


When the Soviet Union was con- 
fronted, much to its surprise, with the 
latest US draft proposals on the reduc- 
tion of intermediate nuclear forces 
(INF) and strategic arms (Start), its 
delegates began to ask questions. 

The two sides' INF treaty drafts 
show clear signs of . rapprochement. 
The separation of this for Europe 
overriding issue from strategic arms li- 
mitation talks (Start) remains valid. 

The Soviet Union has yet to reply to 
the US Start proposals, while negoti- 
-ations on future anti-missile systems, 
inclu"ding"systems in outer space, are 
an even remoter prospect. - 
Then Moscow tabled the demand for 
the Geneva talks to include the Ger- 
man Pershing la missiles and their 


Continued from page 1 

basis as possible. That is why he feels 
many more young Germans and Chi- 
nese ought to visit each other’s country. 

He favours an extensive youth ex- 
change scheme with China and plans to 
increase, as a first step, the number of 
Chinese students in the Federal Repub- 
lic from 2,000 to 3,000. 

He is also strongly in favour of har- 
nessing the experience of their elders 



nuclear warheads (under US lock and 
key). 

America is opposed to this idea, say- 
ing the two sides had agreed from the 
outset that third-state systems or the 
Pershing 1 a “combination" were not to 
be the subject of negotiations. 

This military insignificant demand 
by Moscow was merely an attempt to 
exert political pressure on Germany 
and on Western Europe. 

The accusations levelled by chief 
Soviet delegate Vorontsov in connec- 
tion with alleged American delaying 
tactics were based on pure and simple 
lies. 

Given goodwill, swift agreement 
could be reached, paving the way for a 
third summit conference between Pre- 
sident Reagan and General Secretary 
Gorbachov. 

If the INF treaty is to be ratified be- 
fore the start of next year's US Presid- 
ential election campaign it must be 


.submitted to l he Semite foreign rel- 
ations commit tee by the end of January 
at the latest. 

The Kremlin's US experts know this. 
Why, US officials wonder, is Mr Gorb- 
achov now running the risk of delaying 
any progress along the lines of the 
Reykjavik agreement until at least 
1 99 1 when Mr Reagan's successor can 
be assumed in have established himself 
in Washington? 

Are staunch supporters of Mr Grom- 
yko such as Mr Karpov, Mr Obukhov 
and Mr Kvitsinsky, gradually regaining 
the upper hand over the "moderns"? 

Or has the Kremlin arrived at the 
conclusion that the long-term political 
and psychological repercussions of 
fostering insecurity in Western Europe 
arc more valuable than scrapping 
Pershing 2 missiles? 

No-one in Geneva knows. 

For the Americans the US INF trea- 
ty draft is a major step in the direction 
of scrapping nuclear weapons, espe- 
cially as Moscow would have to lose 
much more than Washington. 

It would also strengthen Nato. The 
North Atlantic pact would forfeit 
neither its capacity for graduated rc- 


France finally loses patience 
with Iran and cuts adrift 


I n breaking off relations with Iran, Pa- 
ris has shown that its patience is at an 
end. Reciprocal accusations of bomb 
raids and espionage are secondary to 
the main bone of contention, the supply 
of French weapons to Iraq, Ayatollah 
Khomeini's arch-enemy. 

France’s extensive arms trade has led 
to tension that Germany, as a non-sup- 
plier, has been spared. 

The various Khomeini supporters 
have, for their part, lost any sympathy 
they might have had by planting bombs 
in the centre of Paris and holding peo- 
ple to ransom. 

Bonn will not be following France's 
example, but criticism of the move 
should be limited. 

For years Ayatollah Khomeini incit- 
ed the Iranian people by radio from his 
French exile against the Shah. His grati- 
tude for French hospitality was brief 
and limited. 

It was transformed into hatred when 
France began to supply Iraq with wea- 
pons. ’’ 

The French government first sought 
to come to terms by a policy of meeting 
Teheran half-way. Islamic pro-Khomei- 
ni terrorists were handled with kid 
gloves. Opponents of the Iranian leader 
were deported from France to appease 
him. 


and proposed the establishment of what 
would amount to a council of elders 
from both countries. Its members would 
be people well versed in relations be- 
tween the Federal Republic and China. 
Their task would be to submit propo- 
sals to the two governments on how best 
to arrange and develop Sino-German 

11 e s ' Wo Iter von Tiesenhausen 

(Rheiptscher Merkur/Chrisi und Well. 

Bonn, 17 July 1987) 



Paris was even prepared to talk about 
arms supplies, although not under pres- 
sure of an ultimatum. 

The 20.000 Iranians in France, as 
against a mere 300 French citizens in 
Iran, are of little use as a bargaining 
counter now ties have been broken off. 

Hostages held by fanatics are in mor- 
tal danger; Iranians in France are not. 

Attempts at rapprochement have 
failed to make headway. A tough ap- 
proach has now been adopted with the 
aim of impressing the other. It is just as 
uncertain to succeed. 

The Iranian revolutionary regime 
takes a dim view of both approaches. 
Reprisals have taken the place of at- 
tempts to reach understanding. 

The French courts wanted to Inter- 
rogate an Iranian embassy interpreter in 
connection with bomb raids. Teheran 
was outraged. 

A French diplomat in the Iranian 
capital was accused of esiponage and 
held in custody with his wife and their 
four-week-old baby. 

Guilt or innbcence no longer matter. 
All Iranians are felt to be entitled to the 
protection of the revolution, especially 
if they themselves are ruthless revolu- 
tionaries. 

Ludicrous details form part of the 
battle of besieged embassies. An Iranian 
diplomat was presented to hastily sum- 
moned journalists in Geneva on a 
stretcher. He was said to have been 
manhandled by French customs officers 
at the border. 

The doctor called in to treat him said 
it was mere slapstick. Voluntarily or 


spouse lo a Warsaw Pact attack no™ 
protection afforded by America's^ 
lear deterrent. 

The treaty might also prove a mod- 
Cur a Start treaty aimed at a 50-n,’ 
cent reduction in long-range strata 
weapons. * 

Bin never again. US officials m \ 
America going to make the mistake . 
concluding a general arms conirli 
agreement merely for the sake 0 J 
short-term political success at a sum. 
mil meeting. 

The Senate, they say, will nnlyraijft 
treaties that definitely, vcrifiably ej. 
sure a breakthrough in a reduction » 
nuclear weapons. 


No cause for ala/m 


At present it looks in Geneva * 
though that will be a while yet. f 
America's Nato allies have no cause 
for alarm, however. 

It is now up to them to show the 
same resolution that made the talks 
possible in the first place - after the 
dual-track decision — even if the end 
may not yet be in sight. 

Sooner or later the “Inst 21) mimflti 
will begin that chief US delegate Ma.r ** 
Knmpclmun is prcpuiutl u> siiaflrfiMK 
for. So patience mid strong mvcf, are 
required. 

Jan Hfi/etiherg 

(FruiiUuilci Allprmri«h:Znr^ . 
ffir Dcuischlaml. IS July IS j 


not, the alleged victim of French vie’ , 
ence played his part in an official drat 
staged to mobilise the Iranian maw* 
against France. 

France's cardinal sin Is to haves* 
plied arms to Irnn's enemy. Iraqi- 
means of dubious arms supplies tola 
the United Suites has succeeded inv 
eating the No. I slot sis Iran's forettw 
enemy, France has taken Atncriui 
place. 

Germany docs not supply arms 
Iraq, it cun only hope (hut the UNSf 
curity Council will decline a jidicral 
on arms supplies to the Gulf. 

The stuff of conflict that led lolk, 
break between Psiris and Teheran dttfi 
not apply to Bonn. Bm p ar j s fl ndBi^| 
have similar experiences in cornier** ! 
with hostage-taking Tor blackmail. 

Bonn still hopes the powerful /mdhk 
in Teheran will save tile Ywms of the Ger- 
man hostages in Beirut, Cordcs an d 
Schmidt. The two men are f 

Lebanese supporters of Khotncta' 
bargaining counter for the Hi®* 4 ®' 
brothers, terrorist suspects who Btcdue 
to be tried in a German court. 

If the case is tried, Bonn will f acC 8 
testing time for its policy of patience.® 
policy Paris has now abandoned- 

One can but hope the lives of thc»' e 
French hostages held in Lebanon art 
not a write-off. 

Hermann Eick 

(Gcnural-Anzcigcr. Bonn. 1 
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The Little Drummer Boy who 
rose to the top in East Berlin 


■ GERMANY 

At last, it’s on: 

Honecker 
to visit Bonn 

Jranffurter^llflemrine 


A lter several false Maris, the East 
German leader. Erich Honecker. is 
to visit the Federal Republic, l ie will be 
welcomed in Bonn in September with 
full honours as head of the other Ger- 
man state. 

For East Germany the visii as such is 
n major success. For Herr Honecker. 
who will just have turned 75. it will he 
the crowning achievement of his politi- 
cal career. His visit to Bonn adds the 
Inst missing link in the pal tern of inter- 
national recognition. For Herr Honeck- 
er it has been worth the wail enforced 
upon him by Moscow'. 

In December 1981 he was invited by 
Chancellor Schmidt, at their Werbellin- 
see meeting in East Germany, to pay the 
Federal Republic a working visit, After 
the change of government in Bonn 
Chancellor Kohl renewed the invitation. 

The visit us planned in 1984 was to 
have included talks between Herr Kohl 
and Herr Honecker outside Bonn hut 
not. to begin with, a reception for Ho- 
necker by the Federal President. 

The visit has now been upgraded in 
protocol terms. Herr Honecker will be 

welcomed to Bonn on the same basis ns 
Mr Brezhnev on his 1981 visit and as 
the French President on his working vis- 
its to Bonn. 

The East German flag will be flown. 
The East German anthem will he play- 
ed. Herr Honecker will lie given an es- 
cort and a military parade will be hold in 
his honour. 

He will til. so be received for talks with 
the Federal President at Herr von 
Wci/siicker’s official residence. 

In contrast to 1984. when Herr Hu- 
necker's visit was postponed largely at 
Moscow's behest, the climate of interna- 
tional affairs is favourable. 

After Herr von Wcizsiicker's visit to 
the Soviet Union the Soviet leader, Mr 
Gorbachov, evidently feels the time is 
ripe for an improvement in relations be- 
tween Moscow’ and Bonn, so one im- 
portant reason why the Kremlin might 
put its foot down and veto Herr Ho- 
necker’ s visit no longer applies. 

Relations between Russia and Ameri- 
ca have similarly taken a turn for the 
better from the Soviet viewpoint. Des- 
pite the present difficulties Mr Gorba- 
chov seems to expect the Geneva talks 
on medium-range missile's to come to a 
successful conclusion before long. 

Herr Honccker's policy of dialogue, 
pursued despite initial Soviet misgivings, 
has doubtless contributed toward the im- 
provement in East-West relations. 

His “now more than ever" viewpoint 
on talks with the West not only helped 
to forestall a freeze after Nuto's Persh- 
ing 2 and cruise missile modernisation 
programme; it also abetted the course of 
foreign policy understanding steered by 
Mr Gorbachov since he came to power 
in 1985. 

Herr Honccker's visits to. Italy, 
Greece, Holland and China have been 
helpful for the Soviet leader. 

He may not be prepared to adopt Mr 
Gorbachov's domestic “restructuring" 



Erich Honecker . . . toed party line with 
never a false step. (Ph«.t.>: sven sinnm) 


in East Germany but in foreign policy 
terms he is a loyal henchman of the dy- 
namic Kremlin leader. 

Besides, he can counteract Soviet 
mistrust of loo much intrn-Gcrmmi co- 
existence by noting that the security and 
disarmament policy dialogue with the 
Federal Republic is in keeping with the 
foreign policy line of the Soviet Union 
and the Warsaw Pact. 

For the Federal government, and thus 
for Gentians in East Germany, the visit 
will only be a success it it contributes tow- 
ard a lasting further improvement in the 
position of people in divided Germany. 

It will be a while before it can be said 
whether this has been accomplished. 
The framework agreement on environ- 
mental protection and the agreement on 
scientific and technological exchange 
will probably be signed during the visit. 

Until me suclors in which, in udililimi 
to cultural tics, n substantial degree of 
expansion and cooperation is both pos- 
sible and desirable. 

How the talks between Herr Kohl und 
Herr Honecker continue and what 
agreement is reached on prospects lor 
and key sectors in inira-Gcrniun rel- 
ations will he important. 

Bonn is interested in ensuring that 
the order to East German border guards 
to shoot at would-be refugees frmii East 
Germany is coiinieriiuiiuled. It is also 
keen on a lurthcr increase in East-West 
travel, youth exchange and tourism. 

East Berlin is interested in ensuring 
that foreign exchange is available to pay 
for these measures and in concluding 
agreements on rail and road construc- 
tion projects to and from Berlin that 
earn hard currency. 

West Berlin must naturally play a ma- 
jor role in all these agreements. After 
the failure of Governing Mayor Diep- 
gen's attempt at "visit diplomacy" West 
Berlin must be firmly entrenched once 
more in the intra-German debate. 

The importance Bonn attaches to the 
Berlin Question ought to be under- 
scored by giving Mayor Diepgen an op- 
portunity of meeting Herr Honecker 
during his visit to Bonn. 

Bonn and East Berlin are both well 
aware that Herr Honecker’s visit will nt>t 
mean agreement is reached on the differ- 
ent views held on fundamental issues. 

Herr Honecker will not offer reunifi- 
cation and Herr Kohl will not offer to 
meet the catalogue of demands Honeck- 
er listed some years ago in Gera. 

What will matter is to embark on fur- 
ther moves toward specific cooperation 
despite contrasting views on fundamen- 
tal issues and to relieve tension in intra- 
German ties. 

Peter Jochen Winters 

(Frankfurter Allgcmcinc Zciiung 
fiit Deutschland, 1 7 July 19X7; 


E i ich lit meeker, the East Berlin 
leader who is lo visit West Ger- 
many. has many characteristics that 
people imagine to he German. 

Me is fond ul pork knuckle with sau- 
erkraut. His home, in Wundlitz, near 
Berlin, is furnished in (lie heavy style 
known as “Old German". 

Buttermilk is his favourite drink. He 
is keen on Skill, the German card game, 
and on burning. 

His favourite headgear is a Panama 
hat. As a teenager he was a drummer in 
the brass band back home in Wicbcls- 
kirclicii. in the Saar. 

He is also a convinced Communist 
whose world view- took firm shape in bis 
early youth. The brass hand he played in 
as a tiler's apprentice was part of a 
Communist organisation. 

He played the side drum, his father 
the bass drum. He modelled himself cm 
his father Wilhelm Honecker, u miner 
and staunch Communist. 

His father, he wrote in his 1980 biog- 
raphy, “explained to me in his simple 
way why the rich are rich and the poor 
poor, how wars originate, who profits 
and who suffers from them. Ii made 
sound sense to me. I gained a clear view 
of the world." 

At the age of 1 0 he joined a Commun- 
ist children's group. On leaving school he 
joined the Young Communist League 
and, at 1 7, the Communist Party. 

He never finished his apprenticeship. 
After attending college in Moscow he 
became a full-time party official in 
1931. “I can never recall a moment in 
my life when I ever Intel the slightest 
doubt about our cause," he later wrote. 

What is he like, this smooth- and po- 
ker-faced mail? Leipzig Fair visitors will 
know him as n genial conversationalist 
who occasionally cracks u diffident juke. 

In the puli (bureau there are times 
when his Iclluw-coiiiradcs fear his cold 
gaze and uncompromising rigour. 

Oil the rostrum he is fond of posing 
as a latter-day father of his people. Yet 
he is hardly a brilliant public speaker. 

He may lack charisma bill he isn’t 
such a dry as dust official as his prede- 
cessor Walter Ulbricht. from whom he 
took over as party leader in 1971. 

As Ulbricht ‘s heir presumptive he 
saw for himself how hard his predeces- 
sor’s style made it for people in East 
Germany to identify with the state. 

Herr Honecker has taken care to 
choose a different role. He has success- 
fully sought lo be a little closer to the 
people. He has come to be the most 
popular politician in East Germany and 
is delighted when people refer to him as 
“our Erich." 

They didn't always do so. When he 
look over from Walter Ulbricht; whose 
lack of political flexibility was felt by the 
Russians to be a hindrance to detente, 
he was generally felt to be an apparatch- 
ik. lough yet mediocre. 

As chairman of the Free German 
Youth he made it toe the party line. In 
1956/57 he was sent to the fore to out- 
manoeuvre the Opposition faction with- 
in the party led by Wolfgang Harich. 

A year later he outmanoeuvred the 
anti-Ulbrichl group headed by Karl 
Schirdewan arid Ernst Wollwebcr. 

In 1961 his preparations for building 
the Berlin Wail were so perfect that it 
look the West completely by surprise. 

Yet no-onc really imagined he could 
ever succeed in making his mark on East 
Germany as a whole. We now know bet- 
ter. Erich Honecker, who will be 75 next 


month, has succeeded in gaining inter na- 
tional acceptance for East Germany. 

Western visitors, including visitors 
from the Federal Republic, arc keen in 
meet him. He is well-travelled and his po- 
sition in East Germany is unchallenged. 

Throughout the years his political 
credo has unswervingly been security at 
home, demarcation from other coun- 
tries and unquestioning loyalty to the 
Soviet Union. 

He has added a policy of rubbing 
.shoulders to his policy of demarcation 
— hut on the strict understanding that 
detente must serve the purpose of con- 
solidating und boosting ihe internal se- 
curity nf East Germany. 

People who have talked with him de- 
scribe him ns uncomplicated and. at 
limes, witty. But he showed the coldness 
that is also part of his make-up when lie 
relegated his predecessor to oblivion. 

Gone were the days when he had said: 
“We are all Walter Ulbricht." He dem- 
onstrated in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod how flexible he is. He toed the er- 
ratic party line without pulling a foot 
wrong. 

In 1947 lie proclaimed: "Long live 
the indestructible friendship between 
German anti Yugoslav youth!” A year 
later he said: “For us there can be no 
friendship with Yugoslav youth" 

Caution and circumspection have 
helped him on his way. Herr Honecker 
is not given to spontaneity. "You can 
make many political mistakes by speak- 
ing complelcly off the cuff," he said 
while still a young man. 

Hu is said to be mistrustful and in- 
clined to withdraw into his shell when 
he feels he lias no ullies. 

At college in Moscow or in prison in 
Brandenburg he is always recalled as 
having been n loner, hard-working but 
quiet, seldom joining in discussions. 

Me was imprisoned by the Nazis lor 
illegal party work. Herbert Jung and 
Martin Tjadcn were bis aliases. 

He spent nearly It) years in prison 
before escaping, in March 1945, while 
working with a group or prisoners in 
homh-senrred Berlin. 

Yet he returned voluntarily to his unit 
and was not freed until 27 April when 
the Red Army occupied Brandenburg. 

His escape and voluntary return to 
prison are not mentioned in his official 
biography. A further feature of his priv- 
ate life is also taboo for the party, which 
is most prim and proper where morals 
are concerned. 

StTict silence is maintained about the 
fact that his marriage with Education 
Minister Margot Honecker is his second 
marriage. 

When Edith Baumann died in 1973 
she was given a long obituary iji Nettes 
Deutschland as a deserving party offi- 
cial. 1 

Yet the obituary failed to mention 
that from 1947 to 1952 she had been 
married to Erich Honecker and was the 
mother of their daughter Erika. 

This was probably because Margot 
Feist, then a Free German Youth offi- 
cial, gave birth to Honecker's second 
daughter Sonja in 1951. 

Not until after the intervention of 
Walter Ulbricht, who was worried about 
the damage the affair might do to the 
party's reputation, were Honecker and 
his first wife divorced. 

He married Margot, 1 5 years his jun- 
ior, in 1953. 

Hans- Werner Einecke 
( Hu mburger Abend Man. 17 July 1 *3K7j 
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Generals not happy at 
tight rein on spending 


*#iii 

T he Bundeswehr says ii needs an- 
other 500 million marks a year to 
fulfil its defence role. But the indic- 
ations are that it is not going to get it. 

Present government intentions are to 
allocate 18.1 per cent of next year's 
budget to defence. ]n the 1991 esti- 
mates it is also envisaged at 18.1 per 
cent. 

Bundeswehr inspector-general Dieter 
Wellershoff snys this allocation might 
just be enough to maintain combat 
strength, but that strength could not be 
increased in the long term. 

The Bundeswehr will run short of 
manpower in a few years when babies of 
the low birth-rate years reach conscrip- 
tion age. But is it also likely to run short 
of ammunition, tanks and guns too? 

Will disarmament no longer be nego- 
tiated at the MBFR troop cut talks con- 
ference table in Vienna but by simply 
fiddling with the defence estimates in 
Bonn? 

The first point to make is that the 
clash between military demands and 
budgetary constraints is neither an in- 
vention of the present Bonn coalition 
nor limited to the Federal Republic. 

Nato supreme commander General 
demand- in. 1978 toe, an annual 
increase in defence spending of three 
per cent in real terms has yet to be met 
by any member of the North Atlantic 
pact. 

The trend in defence spending in Eu- 
rope is down. 

The Financial framework of Finance 
Minister Stoltenberg is, of course, no 
more than a direction sign. Decisions 

D espite spiralling defence costs 
Bonn remains firmly resolved to go 
ahead with the Franco-German project 
to develop a second -generation anti- 
tank combat helicopter. 

Defence Minister Manfred Worrier 
made this clear to his French opposite 
number, Andre Giraud, on a three-day 
visit to France. 

The decision is mainly based on 
Chancellor Kohl’s determination to 
consolidate Frfcnco-German ties by 
means of specific joint projects. 

Defence Ministry planners in Bonn 
expect the cost of developing and manu- 
facturing the proposed 2 1 2 helicopters 
to total roughly DM9bn by 1998. 

The German share of development 
costs has already increased from an 
original estimate of DM850m to 
DM2.1bn. 

Yet Defence Ministry officials say 
funding is assured. 

After the summer recess a decision 
can be expected on another costly 
arms programme, the European fighter 
aircraft for the 1990s. 

Unlike on the anti-tank helicopter, 
Bonn Defence Ministry officials are 
not prepared to hazard a guess on the 
outlook for the fighter. 

The sole argument advanced against 
abandoning rhe project is that both the 
German and the European arms indus- 
try would then suffer a serious setback. 


have not been reached: neither nn the 
cash nor on the cuts the military will 
need to make. 

Next year’s defence estimates will 
amount to 1 8. 1 per cent of Bonn budget 
spending: the 1991 estimates only 18.1 
per cent, which shows that the Bonn 
government does not sec defence 
spending as sacrosanct. 

Defence Minisrer Manfred Worner 
cannot be satisfied with these estimates 
and will clearly fight for every extra 
mark — as he has already indicated. 

Whether the DM500m more a year 
the Bundeswehr is said to need to fulfill 
its defence role in a manner appropriate 
to the threat is enough is another mat- 
ter. 

The armed forces will have enough 
tanks, ships and field artillery until the 
end of the century. 

The costliest current project, the 
DM20bn fighter aircraft under joint 
development by Britain, Germany, Italy 
and Spain is clearly still called into 
question — and more vehemently than 
ever. 

Unit costs for the plane are already 
DMIOOm — and that at n stage when 
not even the definition phase has been 
completed. 

Already many experts are afraid the 
fighter’s cost may skyrocket like that of 
the Tornado, a previous European com- 
bat aircraft project. 

So the new slogan is to boost the pot- 
ential] of existing systemB. . 

Existing weapon carriers are to be 
modernised to ensure they arc up to the 
latest technological standards. The 7 Ju- 
ly Bundeswehr planning conference 
clearly endorsed this approach. 

There is, of course, a connection be- 
tween the taxpayer's outlay on the 
armed forces and the security they pro- 
vide. 


Outmoded weapons stand no chance 
of beating a better equipped opponent. 
So it would be pointless not to equip 
the Bundeswehr with the latest mater- 
iel. 

A country such as the Federal Re- 
public, which had no choice but to ac- 
cept the vicious circle of the arms race, 
cannot suddenly impose a unilateral 
freeze — unless agreement is reached 
with the other side. 

New ideas can transform entire wea- 
pon categories into junk. Every move in 
weapons modernisation triggers its 
counter-move in a never-ending spiral. 

How effective modernisation and 
counter-modernisation are and whether 
they are decisive cannot be simulated by 
a computer nor yet he extrapolated 
from budget statistics. 

So claims that defence estimates at 
one level make it possible to defend the 
country in a manner corresponding to 
the threat whereas another level fails to 
do so are merely digital games. 

The very definition of what makes 
up the threat is wide open to interpre- 
tation. An increase in combat strength 
can never be seen in absolute terms, 
only ever in the reciprocal context of 
the adversary’s abilities and opportu- 
nities. 


Justification 


So it is advisable not to take the ex- 
planations the military put forward in 
support of their cash claims too much at 
face value. 

They are bound to be military in nu- 
lurc. but military matters have grown so 
complex they can be used as a justifica- 
tion for virtually nny demand. 

. The decision is, in any case, up to the 
Bundestag, which assesses tiie cost of 
defence in connection with the overall 
context of services the stale is expected 
to provide. 

That, In the final analysis, will depend 
on what the Bundestag feels it can justi- 
fy to voters. 

I Ians- Anion Papeiutieck 

(Hnnnovcrschc Allgcmcinc, 1 3 July J9K7) 


Determination to press on 
with anti-tank helicopter 



The new fighter is said to be the last 
high-performance combat aircraft in its 
category planned between now and the 
year 2020. 

Ministry officials continue to lament 
the general financial constraints envi- 
saged in the years to come. 

Planners say they will be DM44bn 
short of initial estimates of cash re- 
quired until the end of the century. 

This being so, the claim that conven- 
tional fighting strength can be main- 
tained is said to be optimistic. A 20-per- 
cent decline iii combat capacity is' likeli- 
er in the mid-1990s. 

So the 9 December Cabinet session at 
which a decision is to be arrived at on 
higher expenditure in medium-term fi- 
nancial planning is keenly awaited at the 
Defence Ministry. 

Yet officials already have no hope of 
sufficient additional funding being 
made available. 


Serious problems in connection with 
the concept for the Bundeswehr’s def- 
ence role are predicted if, as expected, 
sufficient funds are not forthcoming. 

In the 1990s, it is argued, heavy ex- 
penditure on recruitment will be indis- 
pensable on account of the manpower 
shortage. That will make the armed for- 
ces more expensive. 

Setting estimates at ioo low a level 
would thus be to seriously jeopardise 
manpower strength, especially as the la- 
test figures indicate that sanguine hopes 
of recruitment in the years ahead will 
probably need to be revised. 

The reported statement by army in- 
spector General von Sandrart at the 
defence planning conference (he 
doubted in the circumstances whether 
the forward defence concept could still 
be upheld) has accordingly not been 
expressly disputed by Ministry offi- 
cials. 

Defence Ministry planners also feel 
that forward defence will be impossible 
with fewer soldiers than expected. Nato 
in general has long been reduced to a 
bare operational minimum. 

(Suddeulsche Zcitung, Munich, 16 July I9H7) 
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Equalities out 
of troop-cut 
inequalities 

F ederal government tliinking on ih 
conventional deterrent incorporate! 
the consideration that there is |jnj { 
geographical or strategic point io 2! . 
inching equal importance to truoocuk 
all over Europe, 

Bonn is determined to different^ 
regionally, aiming at uniform troopewj 
in specific areas on either side. 

They sue, for instance, the Sovinft. 
ion west of the Urals in the Esji^ . 
Spain and Portugal in the West t C«iral ' 
Europe on both sides of the holder be- 
[ween Nato and the Warsaw Pact, tot 
Kola peninsula and Norway on Eu- / 
rope's northern (lank and on its soutk- ■ 
ern flank Hungary and Bulgaria in lie 
East and Maly. Greece and Turkey in 
tile West. 

A balance must he established in each 
of these pairs of regions. 

There are also misgivings in Bonn ■ 
that Soviet supremacy could he ccmwv 
ed if disarmament were to go ahead at ^ 
the same rule from the same time on 
both sides. 

Two lines of thought arc wwter con- 
sideration to rule out this risk. Either 
the superior side starts cuts lirsl or \ , 
different puce of disarmament is aped 
for each side. 

Defence planners me worried tha: 
even n limited degree of convention/ 
disarmament by the West could mean; 
serious setback m the concept of to- 
ward delencc. 

That, among olhci reasons, is wi| : 
the overriding disarmament planin'! 
aim of Bonn Defence Minisliy ofliiijl’ 
is to reduce invasion capacity on bod 
sides. 

Where nuclear disarmament is con 
ccrned. Ministry officials arc for ik* 
moment concentrating on the con* 
qucnccs of the initially controvert 
doublc zero solution for median wan? 
missiles. 

In this context US reports that rtf 
Federal government is mnv prepared* 0 , 
dispense with the updating of sW‘ 1 
range (I 20km) Lance missiles \ 
for the 1 99»s are categorically denied' 1 
Modernisation of these sysf<wi$ «■ 
eluding an extension of their range to 
between 24(1 and 450km, cimvmttcsw f 
be deemed desirable. 

But Bonn has no interest in incite 
ing numbers. It is strictly opposed to 
bridging gaps left by mcdiunwa D 8 e 
missile reduction by stationing a lBtg er 
number of shorter- range missiles. 

Defence Minister Manfred Worntf. 
addressing the Konrad Adenauer Foun- 
dation on problems of conventional di$' 
armament, said Nato needed an in 1 *" 
grated concept combining military sc* 
curily and disarmament. 

The aim must be to fundament*^' 
restructure the European security 1^“' 
scape with a view to lasting siabilrt>'» 
balance of power and reduction in in v * 
sion capacity. 

"In referring to the threat,” He said- 
“we do not imply that the Soviet lea Je JJ 
intend to attack the West or are inn? n ‘ , 
on waging war. 

“The threat as we sec it lies in | 
sion capability and in its effect on t 
ability to act and the independence 
European states in peacetime.” 

Thomas MG* 
(Knlner Siudl-An/ciguf. Cologne, 1 5 July I® 
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Soviet Germans dream of 
going west, going home 


Rheinischer Merkur 


E thnic Germans in the Soviet Union 
have repeatedly demonstrated on 
Red Square in Moscow, demanding to 
be allowed to return home. 

They only succeed in congregating 
for a few minutes before they are de- 
tained by security officials, but long 
enough to draw the at lent ion of interna- 
tional opinion to their plight. . 

They refer to West Germany as home. 
Yet it is a country they have never seen. 
It is also a country the Soviet media 
treats harshly. 

Their idea of home is the Germany 
from which their forefathers migrated to 
Russia in the I Nth and early 19th centu- 
ries. 

Until the Second World War there 
were roughly 1,000 German colonies in 
the Ukraine. On the Volga there was 
even an autonomous Volga German So- 
viet republic, with Engels ns its capital. 

Russian Germans never forgot the 
old country, but they had no difficulty in 
seeking and finding new homes in the 
Ukraine, on the Volga and on the Black 
Sea. 

Even after the October revolution 
and the creation of the Soviet Union 
they seemed able to adjust and survive 


— until Hitler’s invasion caused Stalin 
to suspect Russian Germans of collabo- 
rating. 

He banned them, deporting them cast 
of the Urals, where they still live in 
several Soviet republics. Many find it 
hard to see Kazakhstan. Kirgizia and 
Tadzhikistan as home. 

Mandatory patriotism is not enough 
even to provide moral support to help 
them overcome the deprivation of rights 
and humiliation they underwent. 

They were rehabilitated under 
Khrushchev in 1964, but this did not go 
as far as allowing them to return to their 
old homes in European Russia or of 
setting-up of autonomous ureas where 
they now live in large numbers. 

In Kazakhstan there arc roughly 

900.000 ethnic Germans, and a further 

700.000 or so in the Asian part of the 
Russian Soviet Union. 

Only they and the Crimean Tartars 
tire still denied the right to self-adminis- 
tration and return to their original set- 
tlement ureas. 

Both points preoccupy Russia's eth- 
nic Germans more lhnn many might like 
to imagine. They occasionally revisit 
their former villages and towns round 
Saratov on the Volga, and their descrip- 
tions call to mind visits to East Prussia. 
Silesia or Sudeten Germany by former 
German residents. 

Changes are registered. The old 
school is visited. Childhood is recalled. 
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Ethnic Germans In Russia listen to a Soviet officer. The backdrop ahowB 
photos of Lenin and other Soviet motifs and the banner poses a question 
about where home Is. tfiiorn: TASS/Jiirgvns) 


No mention is made of a possible re- 
turn. That is ruled out. 

Autonomy is another matter, Since 
Mr Gorbnchov embarked on his policy 
of glasnost people have dared to recon- 
sider the idea. 

It is, for the most part, the new intel- 
lectuals among Russian Germans who 
favour the creation of an autonomous 
region, arguing (hat it would boost (heir 
fellow-countrymen's loyalty to the So- 
viet Union. 

Despite a drastic reduction in the 
number of exit permits issued in recent 
years 65,1)00 have applied to leave. 
They have little interest in autonomy in 
Kazakhstan; they want tn go home, by 
which they mean the Federal Republic. 

To read Neites Lehen, the Gcr man- 
language newspaper published in Mos- 
cow. is to be told a different story of the 
Russian Germans’ love of the Soviet fa- 
therland. sense of duty and determina- 
tion to construct socialism. 

Regular reports tell the title of people 
“persuaded” to migrate to the West who 
have failed to come to terms with life 
here and bitterly regret having applied 
for exit permits. 

Disappointed returnees arc inter- 
viewed nt length. Passages front letters, 
especially disparaging descriptions, are 
quoted. In vain, of course. 


Anxiety 


Soviet reality, hot Western persua- 
sion, is what prompts ethnic Germans to 
apply for exit permits. They are anxious 
to ensure an identity and a future for 
themselves and their children. 

Confidence in the state and in a fu- 
ture in the Soviet Union will be strictly 
limited for as long as no mention can be 
made of past and present. - 

Readers simply don’t want to know 
when Johann Scharf, a member of the 
presidium of the supreme soviet of the 
Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic and 
hero of socialist labour, tells his "dear 
fellow-countrymen” in Neites Leben 
how humane his family’s evacuation 
from Rostov was during the Second 
World War. 

And even he admits that his tale 
might be considered untypical. 

Yet other voices can be heard — and 
must not be ignored. On New Year’s 
Day Neites Leben published interviews 
with six German- language members of 
the Soviet Writers’ Association. 

"A well-known journalist,'’ said Her- 
o!d Belger. “constantly asks me why we 


Soviet German writers don't write as 
boldly and grippitigly as Aitmatov, Ra- 
sputin and Astafiev. 

"Why not, indeed? Well, i think l 
know why, but how am I to explain it to 
the others? 

“We talk about n new era. res true lur- 
ing, accelerating, a wind of change. But 
arc we writers not humming old songs? 
Can we not hear the new ones? Or don't 
we want to hear them?" 

One wonders whether they can still 
sing their old songs. German is dying 
out in the Soviet Union. Only just over 
half the two million Russian Germans 
say German is their native language. Ed- 
ucational standards are low. mistrust is 
widespread. 

Without a doubt the establishment id 
the German theatre in Tcmlrtnu, Ka- 
zakhstan, in 1 980 was an event of cultu- 
ral importance. German-language writ- 
ing by Russian Germans has undergone 
remarkable development in recent 
years. 

It is in the process of pill ling com- 
pany with prescribed cliches. Hut Ger- 
man language leaching ut school re- 
mains unsatisfactory. Fragmentation ol 
ethnic Germans has encouraged assimi- 
lation. 

As matters stand, most of the Russian 
Germans will remain in their new settle- 
ment areas east of the Urals and in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

Should liberalisation begin and take 
root in the Soviet Union, the German 
minority could gain greater self-confid- 
ence — and, perhaps, a limited degree of 
autonomy? 

It is far from inappropriate to consid- 
er these issues in the West. What Rus- 
sian Germans expect from the Federal 
Republic is tactful and realistic assist- 
ance in twoTespectS. 

First, Bonn must support the exit per- 
. mil applications of those who want to 
leave the Soviet Union. Second, it must 
give Germans who stay in the Soviet 
Union greater cultural backing. 

Both are virtually impossible at pres- 
ent and the extent to which they are pos- 
sible in future will largely depend on 
how far suspicion between the two 
countries (and between the Soviet Un- 
ion and its own citizens) can be re- 
duced. 

The yardstick will, in the final analy- 
sis, be the free decision of Russian Ger- 
mans to choose their own home and set- 
tle down in it. 

Franz Heinz 

( Rhein ischcr Meikur/Chrisl und Well, 
Bonn, lit July 1987) 
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A whiff of provincialism drifts across 
on the urbane stockmarket air 


A new dimension has been added to 
the West German stock markets. A 
four-year long bullish market not only 
brought the wildest price rises for de- 
cades but also nn explosion in the vo- 
lume of trade. 

Technical and and organisational in- 
novations helped West Germany to gain 
ground, particularly against London, 
the trnditiojml European financial ful- 
crum. 

But despite developments they arc 
still considered to he under developed. 
Many specialists say they detect a whiff 
of provincialism in German stock ex- 
changes. 

One yardstick for the relative back- 
wardness or progressive ness in the 
development of a trading centre, within 
the framework of a world market vvhicli 
is developing closer lies, is the the num- 
ber of equities quoted on the exchange. 

London led the world in 1986 with 
2,400 quotations. New York followed 
closely with 2,300. At a respectable dis- 
tance came Tokyo and Toronto with 
about 1,200 each. Frankfurt stands be- 
hind Paris and Amsterdam but ahead of 
Zurich with about 400 quotations. 

One has to look way down the cast- 
list to find Diisscklorl, Munich, Ham- 
burg. Berlin, Stuttgart. Bremen and 
Hanover, which arc the other seven 
West German exchanges. However the 
turnover is a more reliable indicator of 
an exchange’s importance than the num- 


ber of firms quoted. As the old specula- 
tors in Germany say “What’s being 
spent is what counts." 

If one's yardstick is share turnover, 
then West Germany fares a lot better. 

Admittedly the difference in turnover 
between Frankfurt and New York and 
Tokyo is even more enormous. But for 
all that it's still 10 percent. In comparis- 
on to the former world leader, London, 
the Germans, taken together, have 
drawn level. 

The problem is that the German ex- 
changes are as yet not united. A study 
group headed by Rudiger von Rosen 
former Bundesbank manager, is trying 
achieve a. slow hut sure integration. 

They have visions of a common com- 
puterised network and data pu- 
blications. 

But they appear to lack the necessary 
will to do so. The dukes of the stock ex- 
change are no more prone to collective- 
reasonableness than EEC or other min- 
isters are. 

Gerhard Burk, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Stuttgart exchange, is 
one of several experts who believe that 
the trend towards more intensive con- 
centration of markets may end. 

He says it is just as plausible that 
dose electronic integration of the ex- 
changes will give rise to open interna- 
tional markets independent of trading 
centres. Such markets would he inde- 
pendent of certain time restrictions. 
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Experience shows that sue!) thinking 
is little more than wishful. Even techno- 
logical progress in trading techniques 
failed previously to prevent a strong 
concentration of share business from 
taking place. And this failure has been 
regional as well as national. 

The Frankfurt exchange deals with 
about 50 per cent of all daily sharc- 
Jea lings in West Germany. Diisseklorf 
handles about 20 to 25 per cent and the 
rest are divided up among the other six 
regional centres, with Hamburg and 
Munich having a bigger say than the 
others. 

Things look a lot different when it 
comes 10 allocating turnovers to the dif- 
ferent individual shares and stocks. 

The top 10 in this league regularly in- 
cludes Siemens, Daimler and Volkswa- 
gen, Bayer. Hoeclist, BASF. Deutsche 
Bank, Dresdner Bank and Commerz- 
bank together with its insurance sister- 
company Allianz Holding. 


According u. mood and department 
business outlook, other extensive j tl , 
stock companies such as Vehn. Mann! 
man 11 and Thvssen the more siwjuir 
BMW ami Corni-Gummi, which t 
moved up in the Iasi lew days. m„v e j 
the top of the league. 

I'he 10 stocks with the high eM ^ 
oveis together often make up ncail,' 
three quartets of the all liu iicive-rs 0 ( ?>! 
national large stocks. 

The concent rat ion on blmsck 
stocks is more evident if instead of; J 
regarding the first 10. one Icmks ai th 
first 15. 

Concent ration can cause prnbbi ( 
because it may lead to a cmg|«»i, K . rjlhg! 
of interests. All the evidence nvaiLVe 
would seem to suggest that tlicp^jj 
trend in capital markets is likely^- 
tinue in the future. 

For German markets it’s 
they have to pay for becoming truly®. . 
lernalional. Especially as many German 
companies have themselves become 
multinational. 

A poet once said something that can hr 
freely interpreted about the trend nf cen- 
tralisation. ‘'Where the danger is greatest 
the saviour must be." In other wunlv rules 
and methods to prevent 1111 hriif/od use of 

P°" tr ' tilnuir A’f/n’dlski 

|Nuiltii'iii\i he Ami niil’. Stimuli. 1 1 lull r> 


Accusations and denials fly wet 
planned increase on VAT 


T he opposition SPD is accusing the 
government of trying to disguise its 
intention to raise VAT by one or two 
per cent to finance part of its tux-reform 
programme. 

Government pnlitlcnnx strongly re- 
ject the criticism. But I- ran/. Josef 
Strauss, the Bavarian Premier, and 
others, say that an increase in VAT was 
being considered, but only as u way or 
keeping the European Community sol- 
vent. 

Statements like this show that Bonn 
does want to see the EEC tackle the 
long-wanted harmonisation of its differ- 
ent national lax systems. 

But, at the same time, if Bonn's 
propsed lax reforms do require the sup- 
port of a VAT increase to 15 or 1 6 per 
cent by the 1 990s, then the EEC will al- 
ready be in place as a convenient 
whipping boy. 

But what does harmonisation of the 
European tax systems really mean? To 
the champions of the idea it means 
streamlining Europe's many different 
VAT systems. 

The differences range between 1 2 per 
cent in Spain and Luxemburg to 22 and 
23 percent in Ireland and Denmark. 

Yet these differences arc not the sole 
causes of the problem. It’s more often 
unevenly applied rates within national 
borders which create chaos. 

West Germany for example has a 
standard rate of 14 per cent and u half 
rate of 7 per cent on certain items like 
specific foods and taxi fares, for exam- 
ple. The Italians have a normal rate nf 
18 per cent, with allowances 011 some 
goods of two or nine per cent, and of 3K 
per cent on certain luxury goods. The 
French have a similar rate on ntanv 
goods. Belgium and Spain have also 
rates of up to between 25 and 33 per 
cent. 

These figures would indicate that 
West Germany has low VAT and in- 
creasing it would not be painful. 

But one must take into account Ger- 
many's trading tax. which pushes the tax 
load into the upper reaches. It also has 
one of the highest income-tax rates in 


the EEC and. us a icsull. belongs mint 
to top end of the tax mutkei. So them 
not us much justilieaiion lor inercasir; 
value added tax as thcie at fa 
secm.s.ihc whole it is not possible!" 
harmonise taxation spread by smv 
cm tedious of the lax rales. I bis airf- 
oil simply docs not take in account *1 
variations mul weightings within llic (lit- 
re rent national systems. 

Lor this reason, harmonisation haw 
fluid and indistinct meaning to l ure 
pean lax experts. In their o| tin inn the 1 / 
rates should fluctuate no mine than!’ 
percent upwards or downwards. ;V 
I hough they admit that even 1 his pul'- 
unlikely to be renehed in the lonwi* 
future. 

Beemisi- of this the EEC h;M J j 
standstill agreement with which*? 1 
hope to slop tlie tax rates Imm drifts • 
even further apart. 

I his iigicemeni has uni ied up W 
now. having achieved a certain calm 06 
the luxation Ironis. 

Using harmonisation us an » r t? BB “' fll 
therefore cuts no ice with West fat’ 
many. Although in iwtf* an increase io 
value added tax which brought |D 
DM 1 1 1 bn was justified by the hithj? 
EEC contributions which had 1° ^ 
made. At the same time it is not clw f 
how much Bonn will have to coning 
in order to help prevent the EEC g°‘ n - 
hankrupi. 

According in ihc latest cstimuW* j 11 ' 
going to take billions. But the politician' 
know- that an increase of one pcr«ni 
means an increase in revenue of 

DM I film. 

It is unlikely that future discussion* 
about higher VAI will in the longterm 
be restricted to some kind of lax reform 


or restricted in just Europe. 


NoThcri 


IIIII.IVU III jllM I.IIJI'J'V. 

Blum, Minister for Employment. sai“' 
an interview: "I believe that in the hi ,ur ‘ | 
that we will move away from a tax< , i |0r '| 
of work and towards a taxation of c (,ir 
sumption." 

Taxation of this kind has nut J 
found a place in West Germany ^ 
many have been thinking on these ' in 

Continued on page 13 
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Daimler-Benz chief executive steps 
down as dissatisfaction grows 

— — — — j \T7erner Brcitschwerdt has been group has effec 

rr he takeovers of AEG, MTU and W sacked as chairman of Daimler- ively been run by 


•' & 


T he tukeovers of AEG, MTU and 
Dornicr have turned Daimler- 
Benz, the Stuttgart motor makers, into 
Germany's largest industrial group. 
Consolidated 1986 turnover is estimat- 
ed to have been DM65. 5bn, 25 per 
cent up on the 1 985 figures (which did 
not, however, include AEG). Carmak- 
ing accounts for 48 per cent of group 
turnover, commercial vehicles for 27 
per cent and AEG, MTU and Dornier 
for 1 7. 4 and 3 percent respectively. 

The enrmaking division also ac- 
counts for the lion's share of profits. 
Commercial vehicles arc reported to 
run at a profit too, but not even Daim- 
Icr-Bcnz will be able to withstand the 
pressure on prices (and earnings) re- 
sulting from worldwide surplus capac- 
ity. At the end of 1986 the group had a 
payroll of about 320,001). 

Daimler-Benz has for years been the 
country's largest corporate taxpayer. 
Last year the Daimler-Benz AG paid a 
record DM3.4bn in earnings- related 
tax. A new management structure was 
introduced in the New Year, with cars, 
commercial vehicles, AEG, MTU and 
Dornier as separate divisions and other 
departments in charge of finance and 
management, research and technology, 
materials, personnel and marketing. 

(Frankfurter Allgemcinc Zeliung 
filr Deutschland, 14 July 1987) 


W erner Brcitschwerdt has been 
sacked as chairman of Daimler- 
Benz’s board. Nobody of course is talk- 
ing about a sacking. Breitschwcrdt has 
merely asked to be released from his con- 
tract, which runs to the end of next year. 

Yet only days before, Breitschwcrdt 
had told the Frankfurter Allgem cine Zei- 
tung that not only was he aiming to have 
his contract renewed, but renewed on 
his own terms. 

Professor Brcitschwerdt was appoint- 
ed head of the board in 1983 in succes- 
sion to the late Gerhard Prinz. But 
doubts grew that this was the right ap- 
pointment. The doubts have increased. 

Alfred Hcrrhnuscn, the firm’s supervi- 
sory hoard’s chairman ns well as joint 
chief executive of Deutsche Bank. Ger- 
many’s largest, has long thought that 
Breitschwerdt’s appointment was wrong. 

Breitschwerdt is a highly skilleJ engi- 
neer. If Daimler-Benz had stayed with 
making cars, he might well have stayed 
longer at the helm. But the company has 
been diversifying: it took the remaining 
50 per cent of engine makers MTU; 
then it look over aerospace firm Dorn- 
ier; and then a majority in AEG. And 
with each step, the more obvious of his 
management shortcomings grew. 

He was considered to lack strategic 
planning skills needed to integrate the 
new subsidiaries. To keep up appear- 
ances, he was appointed supervisory 
board chairman, but since last year, the 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-ai-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.R0; 

Aala/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


group has effect- 
ively been run by a 
committee chaired 
by Edznrd Reuter. 
This spring Reuter 
was appointed 
vice-chairman of 
the bonrd. It was a 
significant appoint- 
ment. Reuter is the 
son of Ernst Rou- 
ter, the Social 
Democrat politi- 
cian who was May- 
or of West Berlin 



0 



It’s all a matter of 
(left) and Reuter. 


after the war. Edznrd Reuter was in the 
running to succeed the late Gerhard 
Prinz in 1983, but he was, like his fa- 
ther, an SPD man, and that stood 
against him. Some people were unable 
to imagine a Social Democrat at the 
helm of one of Germany's blue-chip 
companies. 

Now Reuter has been dealing direct 
with Dr Herrhausen and bypassing Pro- 
fessor Brcitschwerdt. Even the process 
of diversification was carried out almost 
over the head of Breitschwcrdt. Most of 
the negotiations were done hy Reuter 
and another director. 

This is the way it all happened: Daim- 
ler-Benz worker directors from all over 
Germany converged on Stuttgart in 
mid-July to prepare for a supervisory 
board (upper board in the two-board 
system) meeting convened at short no- 
tice by chairman Dr lierrhuuscn. 

The meeting was held to herald the 
end of nn era: Breitschwcrdt’s term ns 
chairmun of the bonrd of directors (ma- 
nagement board). 

Dr Herrhausen had decided to play 
the part of Alexander the Great and 
sever the Gordian knot that has beset (he 
management of the blue- chip company 
with the largest turnover in Germany. 

Since lust spring it has been as plain 
as a pikestaff that trouble was brewing. 
At the 1 1 March supervisory bonrd 
meeting (held, as it happens, a day after 
the story broke that Volkswagen had 
lost DM5O0m in foreign exchange deal- 
ings) Dr Herrhausen had Edznrd Reuter 
appointed vice-chairman of the Daim- 
ler-Benz board. 

Herr Reuter has long been Daimler- 
Benz director in charge of finances. But 
vice-chairman of the board? Daimler- 
Benz had never had one before. 

The appointment was said at the rime 
to have been made to "enhance manage- 
ment efficiency." But the writing was on 
the wall and Professor Breitschwerdt is 
now to go. 

But first, Dr Herrhausen first had to 
clarify matters at Deutsche Bank, where 
his own predecessor as chief executive 
and Daimler-Benz board chairman, 
Wilfried Guth, had backed Professor 
Breitschwerdt in December 1983 after 
the unexpected death of Daimler-Benz 
chief executive Gerhard Prinz. 

Herr Guth is now supervisory board 
chairman at Deutsche Bank, so Dr 
Herrhausen had first to consult his own 
watchdog and get him to agree to drop 
Breitschwerdt, whose appointment he 
had endorsed on mainly political 
grounds. 

Back in 1983 Herr Reuter, a Social 
Democrat, was already in the running 
for chief executive. But Herr Guth sim- 
ply couldn't visualise an SPD man at the 
helm of Germany’s bluest of blue chip 


marks and pfennigs . . . Breitschwerdt 

(Phoiu: M a vie her) 

companies. If the Stuttgart carmaker 
hud stuck to making cars, Professor 
Breit- schwerdt as a highly-skilled engi- 
neer could easily have stayed nl the 
helm beyond his 60th birthday on 23 
September. The Dornier takeover was 
prompted by disagreement among the 
heirs to what had been u family firm. 
AEG in contrast, who hail to call in the 
receivers a few years ago, arc well on 
the road tu recovery. 

So a Social Democrat is to luke over 
at the helm of Daimler-Benz. Is this the 
‘‘cultural revolution" Dr Herrhausen 
says a company needs every 15 10 20 
yenrs if it is to develop? Definitely not, 
where hopes and fears in respect of par- 
ty-political affiliations are concerned. 

Herr Reuter — cool, intelligent, sui 
egghead — secs himself first and fore- 
most as a company executive and unti- 
ringly complains ui ihe heavy lax burden, 
in comparative terms, imposed on firms 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

For some time he lias been rumoured 
to be in line for the economic affairs 
and/or finance portfolio in a Social 
Democratic Bonn Cabinet, but (he ru- 
mour probably amuses him more than 
flatters him. 

Unlike many other Cabinet members 
he would undeniably know what he was 
bilking about, but that alone is not suffi- 
cient qualification in Bonn, and lie has 
never seriously considered the option. 

His aim, although he has outwardly 
remained loyal — to the point of self-de- 
nial — to Professor Breitschwerdt and 
to his predecessors Gerhard Prinz and 
Joachim Zahn, has always been to make 
it to the top at Daimler-Benz. 

It is hard to envisage Reuter, a brilli- 
ant thinker and speaker, self-assured to 
the point of arrogance, agreeing to go 
along with the ploy Dr Herrhausen is re- 
ported by the Hamburg news magazine 
Der Spiegel to be considering. 

Herr Reuter is said to he envisaged as 
a stopgap to. paye the way for Helmut 
Werner, the 50-year-old chief executive 
of Continental, the tyre manufacturers. 

Now Conti have taken over General 
Tire and Rubber, Herr Werner has 
reached the helm of an international 
tyre group. He is said to be in line for 
the Daimler-Benz board job in charge 
of materials. 

One point may tell against Herr Wern- 
er at the Daimler-Benz supervisory 
board meeting. For months he has been 
fancied to lake over as chief executive of 
Audi, the Volkswagen subsidiary, as 
chairman of the parent company and, 
now, as crown prince at Daimler-Benz. 

Management history in Germany has 
often shown rumours of this kind to do 
a candidate more harm than good. 

Jfirgen KJotz 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 14 July 1987) 
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Airlines find training pilots 
jointly is safer, cheaper 


h&Z' . ■ At- ££' jte' %■ 

S wissair and LufrhunKn arc in compe- 
tition for passengers and air freight. 
Out they cooperate on the training of pi- 
lots. 

This joint approach has two advan- 
tages: it saves money and increases safe- 
ty. The iden has been so successful that 
other airlines arc taking a great interest 
in it. 

The Futurn schedule was jointly de- 
vised by Swissair and Lufthansa in 
1982. It means greater safety in training 
beenuse it is n concerted effort using 
combined resources to develop training 
methods. 

Most European airlines have experi- 
mented for years but have been slow to 
devise suitable training routines; they 
used to rely mainly on former military 
pilots. 

For years there were only two major 
airlines in non-communist Europe — 
Lufthansa and Alitalia — that ran pilot 
training facilities of their own. 

The Swiss Aviation College is not, 
strictly speaking, a Swissair institution 
— although the airline has a major say in 
its activities. 

Yet the Italians of all people are keen 
to team up with the Futura twosome as 
.*a<&nn« and \Vusy look like be- 

ing followed by others. 

SAS set up an aviation college two 
years ago. It is run as a civil aviation 
training facility but in reality is managed 
by the military and is largely modelled 
on the Lufthansa staff college in Bre- 
men. 

In Britain, after an eight-year break, a 
new civil aviation college has been set 
up by British Aerospace. 

Air France trains its pilots at the gov- 
ernment aviation college SFACT in 
Saint- Ynn, while KLM pilots are trained 
at the government aviation college and 
at a private college in Maastricht. 

All these airlines are following the 
progress of the Germnn-Swiss project 
with keen interest, especially as they 
share a problem faced by Lufthansa and 
Swissair. 

It is that more pilots than ever are 
needed to man larger fleets, which in 
turn means hiring more trainees. 


The Bremen college can .select its an- 
iiiirI intake of 180-odd trainee pilots 
front thousands of applicants. The Swiss 
aviation college, with un annual intake 
of 64 trainees, has a harder time of it. 

Applicants must be in good health. 
They must technically gifted. Their 
reactions must he first-rate. They must 
also be fluent in German and English. 

That, oddly enough, poses problems 
in multilingual Switzerland. 

In the 1970s, when only 30 to 40 pi- 
lots a year were needed, Swissair had to 
hire many German, Scandinavian. 
Dutch and American pilots, most of 
whom are now fully-fledged captains. 

The situation has since improved. 
The annual 64 trainees are more readily 
found. “Swiss educational standards 
have improved, 1 * says Paul Ltithi, Swis- 
suir's head of training. 

Most trainees come from German- 
speaking Switzerland and between 20 
nnd 30 percent from the French-speak- 
ing cantons. 

“We very seldom have trainees from 
Italian-speaking Switzerland,” he says. 
“One or two a year at most, and some- 
times not even (hat many." 

Instructors agree. “This year we have 
more women trainees than Italian 
Swiss,” they say. 

German is, by the nature of things, 
the language of instruction at the Swiss 
aviation college. That makes coliubora- 
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That down-to-earth feeling ... in a flight simulator. 



Rough weather within four walls . . . 
simulator. 


tion with Lufthansa easier — but not 
learning the trade for French- and Ital- 
ian-speaking trainees. 

They must, in effect, be trilingual if 
they are to qualify as Swissair pilots. 

Safety first and reliability arc the key- 
notes of flight training in Zurich. In 28 
years Swiss-trained pilots have been in- 
volved in only three serious accidents. 

With safety in mind even more simu- 
lators arc to be used in training. “Our 
main objective is not to reduce the num- 
ber of hours logged in the air,” Ltithi 
says, “but to improve the quality of 
training. There arc critical flight phases 
mid manoeuvres that can only be prac- 
tised in a .simulator." 

Lu ft list nsa and Swissair arc agreed on 
this point. Three 
modern simulators 
will back up the 
Bremen college's 
Piper Cheyenne Il- 
ia training aircraft. 
Lufthansa Flight 
Captain Dicier 
Harms, head of the 
college, says: "The 
electronic cockpits 
of commercial air- 
liners to come 
make it necessary 
to brief trainee pi- 
lots on technical 
and conceptual 
aspects of modern 
flight control sys- 
P< ,. r ^ terns from the out- 
set.” Swissair DC 
10 captain Dieter 
Baumeister, one of 
A Lufthansa flight many German pi- 

(Phnios: Lufthansa) lots Who went to 


Switzerland in the 1960s, is Dicta 
Harms’ opposite number responsible 
for Futurn cooperation. 

Baumeister was a former F 104 bom- 
ber pilot with the Luftwaffe in Mcmming- 
cn. lie and I lurms are both German p- 
lots nnd thus lutvc much in common. 

Baumeister, who officially hearfr (he 
training facility and is deputy he ad nf 
the Zurich college, sees l-uuwd colla- 
boration ns follows: 

“We can nowadays he sure that simu- 
lator training will achieve the same ob- 
jectives as training in the air. 

"1 am confident wc will one day bt 
uble to carry out satisfactory lest and 
refresher course flights in the simulator 
— provided the authorities will accept 
the idea.” 

The practical consequences are sell 
evident. Simulator training saves mo- 
ney. It is safer and ruduces cnvii oilmen- 
lu! pollution. 

“People have grown more keenly 
aware of the need for environmental 
protection. We can play our part with 
new training courses nnd facilities’ 
Baumeister says. 

"That only goes to show how lienili- 
cial modern technology can he.” 

Baumeister, who regularly commutes 
between Zurich and Bremen, has 
doubts about the success <i| cooperation 
between the two airlines. 

“It couldn't be heller." lie says. “Aid 
when bottlenecks occur in 1 1 niniffg nv 
are treated well — you might iilmH ca ^ 
it preferential treatment. 

“Wc certainly aren't pul to tfx-.wlNan- 
luge. Our trainees gel a very fair end 
of I he whip." * Mortem mn 

(Khun i m: her Mcrkui'^ hnO united'. 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
sand for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1 ,400 pages A4, Indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM 98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM107 cif abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller 



DAV-Verlagshaus 

Postfach 1 1 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (0 61 61 ) 3 91-0 
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Solar-powered vehicles are j*j 
still in the shade, but ... | 
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M any motorists and Ians of high- 
powered Formula I racing turn 
up their noses ni solar- powered cars. 
They see solar panels, collectors and 
batteries us little more than u hobby for 
cranks and crackpots. And they're right 
— up to u point. 

When solarmobile.s are exhibited ut 
car shows or the annual Tour de Sol 
race is held, the curs look more like 
Heath Robinson contraptions than the 
shape of transport to come. 

Many are not readily identifiable sis 
motor vehicles. They look more like a 
combination of ptishhike, rickshaw, tri- 
cycle and soapbox. 

Yet solar motorists go in for more 
than a mere hobby. Solar power plays 
an increasing part in the debate on fu- 
ture modes of transport. Many experts 
see solar-powered battery-run vehicles 
as ideally suited for local traffic. 

They are inexpensive to run, waste no 
fuel und do little or no damage by way 
of pollution. 

It may be yenrs before dreams come 
true and they arc a practical proposi- 
tion, but developments are making 
headway by leaps and bounds. 

"We can already work on the assump- 
tion that so l n rears will be used in every- 
day life,” says an optimistic LJrs Mtin- 
twylcr. He should know. As manager of 
the Tour de Sol he has followed their 
progress Tor years. 

His optimism is based on the advan- 
tages solar cars have over conventional 
vehicles. They emit no exhaust and arc 
virtually noiseless. Their electric motors 
also use energy more efficiently than 
conventional combustion engines. 

The ordinary car engine wastes about 
80 per cent of the energy in motor fuel 
ns process heat. Good electric motors 
convert roughly 8t) per cent of their en- 
ergy into motion. 

Many problems remain to be solved 
before the solar car runs off the assem- 
bly line. Energy supplies are one draw- 
back, Rooftop snlnr panels are not real- 
ly much use — even though they are ob- 
ligatory for vehicles that take part in the 
Tour de Sol. 

"Even if the sun were to shine 
throughout the race," Muntwyler says, 
“the solar cells on the car roof would 
not generate more than about 10 per 
cent of the energy needed to power the 
car." 

The remainder comes from a built-in 
battery that is recharged as the car 
stands in the sun. Cars have to be sta- 
tionary and recharging for about 10 
hours to store enough power to travel 
about 1 00km. 

In ordinary traffic that wouldn't do. 
Cars are usually parked either in the 
shade or in underground garages. So 
many fans are busy planning solar filling 
stations of their own. 

They fix their solar panels some- 
where near home where they can bask in 
the sunlight to recharge the batteries. 

Batteries remain the toughest techni- 
cal problem facing designers and manu- 
facturers. It is a vicious circle, with 
lightweight batteries not powerful en- 
ough and powerful batteries too heavy. 


A fully-charged lightweight battery 
will only take the car 50km or so, but 
more powerful batteries are heavier, 
taking more energy to move. 

Heavyweights arc neither faster nor 
can they cover greater distances. The 
sodium sulphur battery devised mainly 
by Brown, Boveri & Cic. the engineer- 
ing company, may be the breakthrough. 

This battery, when fully laden, can 
cover 250km, accelerate to Stlkni from 
a standing start in seven seconds atul 
reach a lop speed of 1 3()kph. 

These arc performance statistics that 
compare well with those of convention- 
al compacts, but even though the new 
battery is much more powerful — and 
cheaper to mass produce — it still 
weighs about 265kg, or 5831b. 

Against this practical background the 
ideal requirements envisaged by Zurich 
solarmobilc expert Rucdi Kriesi amount 
to squaring the circle. 

“As battery expenditure weighs heav- 
ily on running costs yet the widest feasi- 
ble radius is essential, the vehicle must 
be light in weight nnd aerodynamic in 
design so as to run on ns little power as 
possible.” 

Unlike many other experts who have 
high hopes of battery-powered conven- 
tional cars, he is convinced from the 
outset that the vehicle of the future for 
short distances will be midway between 
a bicycle and a motor-car. 

Must headway in this direction has 
been made by a group sponsored by Mi- 
gros, the Swiss consumer retailers, and 
Autoplion, the lelecoin company. 
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The ahtfpe of things to come? Or of something else? 


Their prototype is extremely light in 
weight, seals two, has n range of 1 50km 
and reaches n lop speed of 1 3lJkph. 

Its energy consumption per 100km 
corresponds to 0.3 litres of convention- 
al motor fuel. 

Providing a more powerful, light- 
weight battery is available at a reason- 
able price, the Swiss solarmobilc could 
sell for between DM8,000 and 
DM10,000. 

The Swiss prototype meets virtually 
nil the requirements specified by Berlin 
Technical University engineer Andreas 
Miiller as essential if solarinobilcs are to 
stand any chance of becoming a serious 
mode of transport in Germany. 

“If a solarmobilc can be built to sell at 
less than DM 10,000, to sent two people, 
plus 50kg of luggage, and to comply 
with road traffic regulations, there 


. . . batteries are becoming both 
lighter and more powerful 


Battery-powered ears are much simpler 
and quieter mid cleaner than conven- 
tional inlcrmil-comiiiislion-poworcd 
curs. Bui so far no one lias been able tn 
produce u buttery powerful enough to 
drive heavier vehicles fast enough and 
without involving cumbersome recharg- 
ing. But researchers arc beginning to 
get results. An aluminium air-ccll bat- 
tery is one. It involves electrodes im- 
mersed in fin electrolyte and the use of a 
catalyst t;b extract electrical energy 
from nluipinium. This battery does not 
need to be recharged. But, as this arti- 
cle in the Suddeutsche Zeilung explains, 
there is ( 'slill an awful lot of scepticism 
about buttery cars. 

B attery-powered cars seem unlikely 
to lompelc with conventional mo- 
tor-cars no matter how much hard work 
is inven ted in research and develop- 
ment. Combustion-engined cars are 
cheapet to run. 

Yet I >ietrich Naunin of Berlin Tech- 
nical University feels they stand a fairly 
promising chance of holding their own 
in special sectors, proving both econ- 
omic and environmentally desirable in, 
say, health resorts. 

Professor Naunin was recently elect- 
ed president of the German Electric 
Road Transport Society (DGES). His 
optimism is not shared by Professor 
Rotliengatter of the German Institute 
for Economic Research (D1W), Berlin. 


The two men addressed a conference 
jointly helil in I he former German enpi- 
lai by the DGES and the German Trans- 
port Research Society (DVWG). 

Professor Rolhengiitler said that by 
the turn of the century even the limited 
market to which Professor Naunin had 
referred would be on the wane. 

Modern technology has made the bat- 
tery-powered car reliable, but even its 
supporters admit that its range is so li- 
mited that it can never replace the con- 
ventional motor-car. 

Yet thiy ore still convinced it will 
gain a foothold in limited market sec- 
tors. Professor Naunin added that bat- 
tery-powered cars were emission-free 
and virtually noiseless. 

Their/primary energy consumption is 
to blam,e for less emission (stotic emis- 
sion frdm power station smokestacks) 
than conventional motor vehicles. 

Professor Legat of the Federal Trans- 
port Ministry said battery-powered cars 
would, not fully offset the conventional 
variety os consumers of primary energy 
until/ all cars driven in the European 
Community were battery-run, 

Ptpfessor Naunin said that existing 
poxyer station capacity could be used to 
powdr roughly five million battery-run 
cars jfor which both the technology and 
the assembly-line capacity! was avail- 
able! I 

He reckons market demand would to- 
tal ijoughly 630,000 if battery-powered 
carS sold at DM16,000 in the Federal 


(Photo: Kessler) 

could be a market for several million ve- 
hicles.” 

It will be some years before this is 
likely to happen. Manufacturers are still 
reluctant to invest. Carmakers arc wait- 
ing for the batteries. Battery manufac- 
turers arc waiting for carmakers to give 
them the go-ahead. 

Both can only earn profits from mass 
production. Jumping the gun could cost 
millions. That is why Muntwyler is 
banking on publicity — car shows, races 
and the like. 

Competition encourages inventors 
to design increasingly powerful mod- 
els; they alone can hope to make solar 
power competitive as a means of pro- 

W U I/ S .,„kKos ( i ,. 

(IJt'ulscht'.N Allgurm.-iiics Siiniiltigshliilt, 
Hamburg. 5 July 19*7) 


Republic, as against 243,0(1(1 at 
DM20,000. 

Lending carmakers are unimpressed 
by either figure. They have no hopes of 
making a profit on less (linn 50,000 to 
100,000 cars a year at prices over 
DM20,000. 

Development of conventional cars 
makes the outlook for battery-powered 
vehicles even gloomier. New cars use 
less fuel, cause less pollution und cost 
less to run — so much so that they hold 
the edge even in limited market sectors. 

They will continue to do so even if the 
sodium-sulphur high-energy battery is 
marketed by 1990, as slated by BBC's 
Dr Birnbreier. This battery will boost 



aJSSU* 
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the range of a four-seater car used in 
city traffic from 50km to 200km, with a 
lop cruising speed of 120kph (75mph) 
as against 90kph <60mph). 

But battery-powered cars will still be 
the losers in economic terms and, as Herr 
Kiehne of the battery section of the Elec- 
trical Engineering Association put it, peo- 
ple just aren’t prepared to take short-range 
battery-powered cars seriously. 

It remained to be seen, he said, 
whether the sodium-sulphur battery will 
result in a breakthrough to mass pro- 
duction of battery-powered vehicles. 

Professor Rothengatter disagreed. He 
was sure there would be no market for 
battery-powered cars by the turn of the 
century — unless one was politically 
created. 

(Sliddeulichc Zeitung, Munich, 3 July 1987) 
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THE ARTS 


The new Sally is Bowling 
them over in the aisles 


$ambargdr®3U>cnOWall 


U tc, you're wonderful!" said Liza 
Minnelli at Utc Lemper's Paris 
premiere of Cabaret. “This German girl 
is a dream," said an appreciative French 
President Francois Mitterrand. 

Actress, dancer and singer Ute Lem- 
per, from Munster in Westphalia, is the 
discovery of the year in the French capi- 
tal, where she has won the Moliere, 
France’s foremost stage award. 

Thanking the audience at the award 
ceremony in her best French, she repli- 
ed: “My discovery of the year has been 
Paris" That earned her a standing ova- 
tion from a full house of 2,000 people. 

Since mid-February she has starred 
nightly at the Mogador Theatre in Jer- 
ome Savary’s smash hit production of 
the musical. 

In the record-hreaking film version of 
Cabaret Liza Minnelli starred as dancer 
Sally Bowles at the Berlin Kit Kal Club 
in the early 1 930s, as recalled by Chris- 
topher l sherwood in his novel Good-bye 
to Berlin. 

Utc Lemper ns Sally Bowles is now 
playing to full houses in Paris, where the 
musical's run has been extended from 
the end of May to I he end of February 
next year. Not since Romy Schneider 
has, a. G erman actress so delighted the 
French. 

She is a banker's daughter, blonde, 
1.73m (5fl 8in) and a bantamweight 
53kg(l 161b). 

She was completely unknown when 
she was hired by Jerome Savary. the 
founder of the renowned Grand Magic 
Circus, to pluy Sally Bowles. It was, she 
says, a tremendous challenge: 

“Liza Minnelli totally look over the 
role and made Sally Bowles immortal on 
the screen. So as I am nothing like Liza 
Minnelli I was able to work out someth- 
ing entirely different, an approach of my 
own, for the part." 

Ute Lemper has taken Paris by storm. 
The critics outdid each other in paeans 
of praise. “A new star is born. Ute is a 
dream. A bundle of energy, charm and 
talent. Jerome Savary’s new bombshell 
is the real Big Bang. 

“When Utc sings, her voice turns your 
head. When she dances her seemingly 
endless legs simply bowl you over. That 
is enough to lay Paris at her feet," the 
critics wrote. 

"Willkommcn, bienvenue, welcome 
to Cabaret" is a song Ute heard at least 
1,000 times on her parents' record- 
player as a 13-ycar-old back home in 
Munster. 

“1 sang to it, dancing and miming Sal- 
ly. 1 felt an affinity to her. How I would 
have liked to get out and about like she 
did," she recalls. Her teenage dream has 
now been fulfilled. 

In the quest for renown and reputa- 
tion she was active even as a youngster. 
She grew up in a middle-class home 
with her father, mother and a younger 
brother who is now studying architec- 
ture at Munster University. 

“I was made to take piano lessons at 
the age of five." she says. She attended 
ballet classes and was seen on the stage 
of the city’s Stadttheateras a schoolgirl. 
At 15 she performed with a rock 


band. “Child, you're going to scream 
your voice to ruins," her mother (who 
would have liked to he a singer herself) 
told her. 

She insisted on Utc taking proper 
singing lessons. “I spent my holidays at 
the Summer Dance Academy in Co- 
logne rather than on the Cote d'Azur." 

After passing her university entrance 
exam with flying colours she decided 
that life at home, a good Catholic home, 
was too restricted. She moved out and 
into a shared flat, earning her living 
from gigs with a rock band. 

Eventually she left for Vienna and an 
audition for the Max Reinhardt Acade- 
my of Drama. “I really spent 18 months 
there in an attic learning parts," she 
proudly says. 

Then Andrew Lloyd Webber's Cats 
conic to Vienna. Ute and 600 others ap- 
plied for a part. She danced the way we 
know it from Chorus Line and was given 
the part of Bombalurina. 

She stayed with the musical for a year 
on a salary of DM2,000 a month. “After 
300 shows, sometimes twice a day, I was 
worn out. 1 used to cry on stage in sheer 
exhaustion." 

Yet she now knows her work along- 
side American professionals was well 
worthwhile. 

Ute Lemper, admired by German 
viewers as Peggy Brinkley in the TV 
serial Pus Erhe tier Guldenburgs, con- 
veys an impression of amazing self-as- 
surance .She Is jusi 24 but looks older. - 

Tm u loner." she says. “From an early 
age I have made all my own decisions. 
That takes courage. It makes a mature 
woman of you." 

From Vienna she went to Berlin, 
where she played in the musical Veter 
Van at the Theater dcs Westens and 
starred alongside Nicole Heesters and 
Ingrid Caven in the Kurt Weill Show. 

She then wanted to work in straight 
drama. “You must never succumb to 
routine." So she applied in spring 
1985 to Ivan Nagel, general manager 
of Ihc Stuttgart Stantstheater, for a 
job. 

He referred her to Jerome Savary, 
who hired her on the spot for his Bye 
Bye Show Biz. Tired of musicals though 
she was after a year of Cats, she says: 

“Jerome infected me with the musical 


virus." And she didn't hesitate for a 
moment when Savary took her with 
him to Lyon to rehearse Cabaret. 

A tour through the French pro- 
vinces was followed hy Si) shows in 
Diisscklorf, where she was hailed by 
German critics, hut she did mil really 
come into her own until the show 
moved to Paris. 

She lives in u small two- room apart- 
ment below Montmartre aiul says: "I’d 
love to see all the Paris museums myself 
at lasgt, but Pin still howled over hy suc- 
cess." 

New engagements arc lined up, in- 
cluding her first major one-woman show 
at the Sporting Club in Monaco oil IS 
August with a programme of musical 
.songs. 

An LP is to go on sale this autumn 
and in September she will star in two 
concerts in New York. 

"1 am then to star in a film alongside 
Klaus Maria Brandauer. I haven't signed 
the contract yet. Things arc moving too 
fast. 1 hardly know where I am." 

Yet she enjoys the publicity. “But l 
can rule out any idea of a private life. 1 
should like to have children al some 
stage. But not just yet. 

“1 haven’t the lime and my career 
must come first. You get nowhere with- 
out making some sacrifice or other. 
Show business is a labour of Sisyphus." 

Constanze Kni ner/S AD 

(Hamburger Ahcmlhhui. 4 July I VS7) 



You ask me 
go round? . . 
Bowles. 


what makes the hwM 
. Ute Lemper as SaWy 
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One fine day in the nightlife 
of Leonard Bernstein 



Leonard Bernstein has been awarded 
Ihc Grand Cross of the Federal Order of 
Mcrku.lt was presented by Schleswig- 
Holstein’s Prime Minister. Uwe Burs- 
chcl, who had to gel out or u hospital 
bed for the occasion. Herr Bnrschcl has 
been in hospital since being involved in 
a light -aircraft crash several weeks ago. 
Mr Bernstein was in LQbcck for his 
third concert of the Schleswig-Holstein 
music festival season. Inga Griesc of 
Die Welt gives her Impression of h day 
in the life of the 69-year-old maestro on 
lour in Germany, 

L eonard Bernstein curses under his 
breath as he trips over a cable and 
takes his seat in the chair behind the or- 
chestra. It is Friday evening in the con- 
cert hall of ihe Deutsches Haus in 
Flensburg. 

An audience of 1 ,600 looks on as the 
Schleswig-Holstein music festival or- 
chestra tunes up for 
its first concert af- 
ter rehearsals with 
the US maestro. 
The first notes of 
Sibelius’ Fifth Sym- 
phony are heard. 
Carlos Spierer is 
conducting from 
the rostrum, Bern- 
stein from the side 
of the stage. With 
each stroke of the 
baton Mr Bernstein 
seems to be trying 
to pass on his musi- 
cal power to the 
conductor. When 
he stops after two 
movements Bern- 
stein's deep, tarry 
voice is heard say- 
ing: “Ja, very good." 
After the interval 


award ceremony Ber " 8,e ' n (r ' 9hl) 6mb ™ 8 "> moo” “ 

(Phoio:dpa) to delve deep into 


the riles of spring in Stravinsky’s ballci 
score. I.e Sucre du pi intemps. a slirrii! 
performance that electrifies the au* 
cncc. 

"Lcnnie" bullies in the applause anJ 
shares it with his festival orchestra. 

It is nn unusual gesture for a conduc- 
tor to pick flowers from the bouquet o( 
roses and hand them to members of the 
orchestra. 

The applause continues, Hernsicin 
embraces his pupils. Me is clearly ex- 
hausted ami beckons the lirst violin 
That is the signal for the orchestra 0 
call it a day loo. 

Relieved and in n f ilial mood.lltf"' 
evitable cigarette in die corner of Hi* 
mouth. Mr Bernstein receives visitors'* 
his dressing room, wcniing a bathrobe 
befitting a champion. 

From Flensburg lie is olf to GlScks- 
burg, where he has a down date 
festival sponsor Unit Scliaul. 

On Saturday the jubilation i< 
more roof-raising as the orchestral 
the same programme to an a u diene* 0 
5,0011 in the liolstciihalle in Ncumun- 
ster. 

They include former Federal Ch>£ 
ccllor Helmut Schmidt and his wife, 
who chat with the maestro in his flower 
Packed dressing room as Lennie’s F r ' 
sonul assistant, Craig, looks on. 

After the concert the VI Vs head for 
separate receptions while Mr Bernue'" 
in his dressing room enthuses about lw 
strength of spring ami of Stravinsky* 
score. "It’s disco for me," lie says- 
ards midnight he leaves for Emkendon 
and his next festival. 

An audience of roughly 2,000 is ^ 
the enormous old harn of the manor* 5 ' 
late for a musical miscellany including 
Liszt, Ringelnatz and cabaret. 

The maestro arrives almost uniiolic > 
via a side door. “I’m dying of hung^ 1 
he says — and is disappointed. “Sit 3,1 
listen to more music?" he asks. 

He first heads for the hippi |Llrolllf 
Continued on page 11 


EXHIBITIONS 


Nine thousand years of Cyprian 
culture plus a goddess 


* r 3v- 1 . 

v 


T he 
me 


llhersce- Museum in Bremen has 
mounted an exhibition culled Aphro- 
dite's sisters and Christian Cyprus: Niue 
thousand years of Cyprian culture. 

This is the first time a museum has put 
on a historical synopsis dealing with the 
extraordinary role played by Cyprus in 
the formation of European culture. 

Museum assistant Alexandros Pistufi- 
dis said, “the museum decided to make 
the veneration of the goddess Aphrodite 
the theme." 

There are more than 4 nil priceless ex- 
hibits on show, most on loan from the Cy- 
prus museum in Nicosia. 

Many other museums have also contri- 
buted: the Medelhavsnuiseei. in Stock- 
holm; the Baden state museum; the Fei- 
gn mon museum in East Berlin; and the 
Louvre, in Paris. 

Bremen was also able to acquire some 
Iree-ficld ceramics, which are only found 
in Cyprus. In about 60(1 BC. artists 
worked wonders on while undercoats of 
convex ceramic vases anil even today 
these works strike the viewer with a mod- 
ern vividness. 

The exhibition is enriched by gold je- 
welry from a private collector from Am- 
sterdam. Herbert Ganslmnyr. the director 
of the Ohersee-Muscum. was enthusias- 
tic. The jewelry, he said, "is unique in Eu- 
rope and we are delighted to have it." 

One may well ask why so much atten- 
tion is being paid to Aphrodite. The 
answer is that, according to legend, the 
goddess originates Iron) Cyprus. And 
deities like her have been worshipped 
throughout history lis the embodiment of 
fertility, of the origin of life and culture. 

The Greek poet Hesiod, who was born 
in Askra about 7(KI B.C.. passed on Hie 
myth of Aphrodite to us in his poem The- 
ogony. 

He described how the goddess was 
horn on the Foam of the sea, issuing from 
a dismembered limb of her father. Ura- 
nus, who was floating in the sea. Cypriots 
built a shrine to her in Ihe city of Paphos, 
not far from the hay where legend has it 
that she came into being. The natives held 
annual orgies in her honour. She was after 
all the proclector of prostitution just as 
much as she was of marriage. 

The natives of Paphos had in fact been 
worshipping a goddess of fertility ns early 
as 3,(Mi() BC. It was during [his period 
that small beautiful cruciform idols were 
made of women with long necks, out- 
stretched arms, hem knees and the usual 
feminine curves. 

The themes of the earth’s fertility and 
the reproductive capacity of women, even 
in this day and age, taken together still ex- 
ercise a mystical fascination. 

The Greeks, who arrived in Cyprus 

Continued from page 1 0 

and a snack of meatballs and fried egg 
before taking his seat alongside hlclmut 
Schmidt and pianist Justus Frantz, the 
festival organiser. 

It is late but the atmosphere is good. 
The brass band from San Francisco is 
generously applauded for Us Bolero and 
Flight of the Bumble Bee. Barbara Hill 
Moore sings songs by Bernstein, quietly 
accompanied Hy the composer. 

The festival began on a grey and 
overcast note, but when it is over, at 3 
a. in., the audience head for their cars in 
a bright and cheerful mood. 

(L)ii- Well. Bunn. 1 .1 July IQH7) 
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about 1 ,4tH» BC, incorporated the myths 
of the native religion into their own. And 
made the cult of Aphrodite out ol it. 

With the coining of Christianity this 
was transformed into mniiolalry. Up to 
the last century one could still visit a 
church in Paphos called the "Virgin 
Aphrodite". 

The origins of Cypriot culture can be 
traced back to as early as the stone age. 
Archaeologists have excavated a *>,1100 
ycar-oltl village culled Khirokilia near 
the southern coast. They established that 
600 people lived there in round stone 
huts. 

Nobody knows where they came from. 
But they already had knowledge of farm- 
ing and cuttle-breeding. Their utensils 
were rough. They fashioned their tools 
and cups patiently out of stone. 

Ornamented pendants and finely 
worked ncck-chains niude of shells hear 
evidence of artistic taste. Pottery from 
the Cypriot bronze age was later found 
in Egyptian graves. They found compo- 
site vessels in the form of poppy seeds 
which suggests that there was a flourish- 
ing drug trade even then. Jewelry was of- 
ten buried with the dead under their 
dwellings. 

l.alL-r in its history (m vigil powers in- 
vaded the island because of its geogra- 
phical position between East and West. 
This was to determine its historical des- 
tiny. The island was to blossom into a 
productive cross-lcrtilisution of cultures. 

Bremen is presenting euluiral history 
as a reconstruction of the social and 
economic ambients anil not as a display 
of prize objects. They have reproduced 
the excavation field. And have even 
made a five-metre high copy of a hull- 
god. 

Archaeologists had a stroke of luck 
while digging. Priests who controlled 
worship separated surplus offerings to 
gods anil stored them in particular pits. 
One of these pits was found intact with 
200(1 imitations of people, horsemen, 
wagons and bulls. 

Later on the island became importent 
for the. mining of, raw materials. Its fame 
ns a .producer of copper gave the island 
its name.In-thc first Greek settlers ar- 
rived in Cyprus about 1 .400 BC ns a re- 
sult of natural cataslrophics in the Ae- 
gean islands, they founded powerful 
city-states . like Salami*, .which at one 
time had a population of 1 00,000. 

But they could not hold on to power 
long enough to ensure any deep-rooted 
hellenixm could take place. 

In the end the Greeks had to make 
vvuy for the Persians who in turn made 
way for the Egyptians. The island also 
failed to evolve a national identity which 
would have helped it comhat foreign 
domination. It was only later through ihe 
medium of art that the island's different 
peoples formed a common Cypriot 
identity. 

An example of this new Cypriot ident- 
ity is the large-plastic. This was a new 
fashion of sculpture which started about 
700 BC. The Bremen museum has a gall- 
ery of classical heads carved in this style. 

As charming and seductive as the 
women of this age were, divine beings 


still remained the artistic ideal. The Ro- 
mans. who ruled Cyprus for 4(K1 years, 
prelerred to portray more eon temporary 
women. They displayed u profane lust 
fur the beautiful and the erotic in (heir 
art. They decorated the floors of their 
villas with skilfully put together mosaics. 

One can see a copy of Lcda erotically 
showing us her back in the museums co- 
lonnaded court of a Roman villa. 

The most valuable tieusiires are six 
Uyznmiun icons of which the oldest is a 
portrait of John the Baptist from 12.00 
AD. Among the works of the sculptors 
Agiru and the painters Dinmamis and 
Skotinos we meet Aphrodite once again 
as a symbol of humanity. 

The icons exude a charm through 
their plastic contours, transparent co- 
lours and the naturalness of their expres- 

Christoph Sodenutnn 
(Hunn>i\L-r>L‘lic Allgcnivlnv, S July I 7) 



Roman mosaic 
2nd C BC. 
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The Etruscans come north 
with their treasures 


w: 


hen Etruscan treasures were shown 
for the first time in Germany, in Co- 
logne 30 years ago, they created a sensa- 
tion. This relatively unknown culture be- 
came popular ovei night 

Now it's Hamburg's turn to show the 
l-.oiiseiiii iivasmvs hum ihe -.ire lute tv. ni- 
elli museum in ITorcnce.The anioimt to 
see is simply overwhelm ing. There tire 
800 works of art of the highest quality. 

In much the same way six Tutankhamen 
did, this exhibition with its charming 3.000 
year-old objects transports one hack along 
a merry route to the ancient past. 

Where the Etruscans come from is 
still in dispute. In 800 BC, they con- 
quered the area bet wee q the river l\> 
and Rome and founded ;i chain of city- 
states whose boundary walls arc still a 
source of pride today lor north Italians. 
Eight different cities have sent works of 
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This life-size limestone sculpture 
from Vetulonla is 2,700 years old. 

(Phiilirraiakiguc) 


art Tram their necropolises, which were 
nearly as large us the land allocated in 
the living — the Etruscans were a rich 
people and they wanted their dead to be 
just as well oil. 

The objects are so aesthetically beau- 
tiful that one eunuot be blamed tor co- 
veting them. It will he a long time before 
the exhibition makes the rounds to 
Mnmhurg again. 

It consists mostly ol gold jeweliy like 
delicately engraved nrmbmids, hnivnec- 
dles, cur rings mid golden billions with 
filigree designs like min a lure suns. 

The exhibit ion is concent rating on 
150 years of Etruscan art Irmn late 
eight uiul seventh centuries H< '. 

This period was the genesis of mi up- 
per-class, which together with the ntclul 
deposits of the island of Elba grew and 
developed 1 Hiding links with the orient. 

It's exciting to make out the Etruscan 
faces at this exhibition. The high elevat- 
ed portraits of the Etruscans is hcsl il- 
lustrated by a man's head made of ivory 
about the size of a cherry. 

The bearded man with almond 
shaped eyes, aquiline mouth and the 
large flat nose was found in Mars ilia na. 

Then there is a life-sized sculpture 
from Vet u Ion iu, on impressive piece 
which shows a striking face framed by 
(wo thick plaits of hair. 

Around her neck is a chain uf half 
moons and around her waist a belt with 
a design of I wo- winged cats. 

An ivory desk is a particularly pre- 
cious piece. The alphabet has been in- 
scribed, right to left, along its upper 
edges. The aim was to act as a memory 
aid to the writer. Evidence from the 
Mursi liana cemetery shows that the art 
of writing was highly esteemed. 

The military nature of the Etruscans is 
also shown. Among the exhibits are char- 
iots, helmets, leg protectors, breast plates 
and horse equipment. A warrior's wea- 
pons were placed with him in the grave. 

The Italian tourist board can take 
credit for the exhibition coming about 
at all. it has been largely financed by 
them and they produced the opulent 

catalogue. Erika Brenken 

iMaiiniiviTschc AIIuimikniic. 1 0 JuK 1 4 X7 1 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Balloon mission will probe mystery of 
holes in stratosphere’s ozone layer 



S niff ai the Max I’lunck Nuclear Phy- 
sics I aniline in Heidelberg arc 
gruppling with ihc problem of the miss- 
ing ozone in [he mi Biosphere. 

They have filled a I ighi weight melal 
tube about the size of a children's mer- 
ry-go-rouml with electronic equipment. 

It has been shipped iu France where it 
will be launched by balloon into the stra- 
tosphere to measure . trace gases lor 
CNES, the space research establishment. 

The French balloon mission is an ex- 
periment. Its payload includes a mea- 
suring device lately developed by the 
Heidelberg physicists in a bid to solve 
ihc mystery of the missing ozone. 

A hole in the ozone layer over the 
Antarctic (and now over the Arctic too) 
is growing larger by ihc year. The Hei- 
delberg physicists' current reactor looks 
much like a twin-engined rocket. 

At altitudes of hoi ween 1 0 and 30 ki- 
lometres it ingests aerosol droplets from 
the air and vaporises them. 

The steam is then analysed in a chem- 
ical ionisation mass spectrometer. The 
French mission is designed merely to 
find out whether Ihc equipment works. 
Full-scale operations are scheduled for 
next winter. 

In February 1988 an international 
team of European scientists will fly bal- 
loons over the North Pole. Their Arctic 
stratosphere ozone measuring experi- 
ment will go by ihe name of Cheops II. 

. Cheops I peaked last February when 

short 

notice. 

They were from ihc Heidelberg Max 
Planck institute, the Jiilich nuclear re- 
search establishment, the Free Univers- 
ity of Berlin, the University of Stock- 
holm. the German Aerospace Research 
Establishment (DFVLR), the CNES 
and Esa, the European Space agency. 

! Three balloons were launched from 

the Esrangc Esa missile range in Lap- 
■ j planch 1 00 kin north of Kiruna in nor- 
thern Sweden. 

A research missile was also launched 
and an aircraft full of measuring equip- 
! ment flew seven missions. 

The experiment confirmed a theory ar- 
rived at by two German scientists early 
i ^is year to account for the missing ozone. 

- : i They are Frank Arnold of Heidel- 

1 . ber 8» a cosmic physicist who normally 

deals with distant planets, and Paul J. 
Crutzen, a Mainz chemistry professor. 

T' / The y underscored the old surmise that 

. \ , halogenised hydrocarbons, including flu- 

i orchlorhydrocarbons, are not only fine 

: ! • ,S Spray 8““^ co °tents and solvents but also 
most effective ozone guzzlers. 

The two German scientists’ complex 
theory is based on the assumption that 
in the Arctic (and Antarctic) winter 
when temperatures in the stratosphere 
fall below -70* C. nitric acid gas forms 
condensation like steam on a cold kit- 
! chen window-pane. 

Nitric acid gas is an important natural 
feature of the upper atmosphere, if it is 
missing the chemical balance of the air 
is upset. 

Minute quantities qf halogenised hy- 
drocarbons may then act as a catalyst 
and break down substantial amount? of 
ozone. 

The result is that the Earth’s natural 
atmospheric ‘sunglasses” no longer 
\ [ work and u I rra violet radiation pene- 

i irates the biosphere. 

ft heightens the risk of skin cancer. 


STUTTCjARTER 

•JVZEOTNG-; ' 

smuts plant anil microorganism growth 
and contributes toward die “hothouse 
effect" that threatens to change the 
climate. 

Cheops 1 underpinned this theory, 
but an international gathering of ozone 
specialists failed this spring to agree on 
an explanation for the phenomenon. 

While American scientists take a fur- 
ther look, with a heavy technical outlay, 
at the ozone hole over the South Pole 
next winter. European Cheops II re- 
search scientists will try to solve the 
problem with experiments over the 
more readily accessible North Pole. 

The Heidelberg experiment will be 
the first of its kind capable of both mea- 
suring the reduction in nitric acid gas at 
low temperatures and checking whether 
it really condenses into aerosol drop- 
lets. 

Some scientists disagree with the Hei- 
delberg and Mainz theory, saying the 
halogenised hydrocarbons are not to 
blame. 

Their explanation is that warm, [mv- 


ozone air layers rise in the polar spring, 
simply displacing the ozone. 

What this fails to explain is why ihc 
ozone hole lias grown steadily larger: 
slowly since I960 and ever faster since 

198(1. 

Early this year Professor Critzcn said 
the ozone layer between It) and 2nkin 
over the South Pole had almost entirely 
vanished — over an area the size of the 
United States. 

The scientific dispute might be of no 
further concern were it nut for the dis- 
astrous political consequences. 

In the debate on an international 
agreement to protect the ozone layer a 
number of governments, urged on by 
leading manufacturers of halogenised 
hydrocarbons, have stressed the point 
that the case against sprayenn gas is far 
from conclusive. 

Conclusive or not, the United Slates 
favours freezing emission at 1 986 levels 
in the short term and reducing it by up 
to 95 per cent in the longer term. 

The European Community in con- 
tra*! has slammed on the brakes. Its 
member-governments have been unable 
even to agree on the joint wording ol a 
protocol to enable the 1 985 Vienna 
agreement on protection of the ozone 
layer to come into force. 


Rubbish, says consumer group 
about spraycan gas defence 


F ifty two out of 53 hairs pray and de- 
odorant cans in a test were found to 
use flnochorhydrocarhon spray gas. ac- 
cording to (he April issue of'Oku-fai 
magazine. 

The evidence that fluorine spray 
gases are punching holes in the ozone 
layer high in the earth's atmosphere is 
not conclusive, but flic report galva- 
nised the Chemical Industry Associa- 
tion into a rearguard action. 

It wrote to Bonn Environment Minis- 
'® r Klaus T °P fer saying that between 
1976 and last year the quantity of this 
S?S«M uset * been reduced from 

53,000 to 26,000 tonnes a year in Ger- 
many. 

By J990 between 90 and 95 per cent 
of the spray gas used in 1976 would'. be 
replaced by gases that were not under 
suspicion of being ozone-killers. 

The exception would, be medicinal 
and technical aerosols, for which there 
was no alternative. ' 

The Diisseldorf head office of the 
North Rhine-Wesiphalian consumers' 
advice bureaux says the association’s 
qlaims were eyewash. , 

It was a scandal that the chemical in- 
dustry still used fluorine-based spray 
gas in any everyday products at all. 

This response must be seen against 
the background of reports published in 
the United States as long ago as in 1974 
saying this category of spray gas was a 
serious 1 environmental hazard and 
threat to the ozone layer. 

Ozone is a combination of three oxy- 
gen atoms that shields the atmosphere 
from part of the Sun's carcinogenic ult- 
ra-violet B radiation. 

If the layer of ozone molecules, 
amounting an infinitesimal 0.00006 per 
cent of the atmosphere, were to be di- 


liilcif fur giNul the result, nr mi many 
scientists say. would he a total upset in 
the eenlogieal balance. 

Light-sensitive algae would die. Wa- 
ler lamia would forfeit their hnsic diet. 
The food chain would lose a vita! link. 

Horrified by this drastic prospect, the Un- 
ited Stales and Canada banned the manufac- 
ture of this spray gas in autumn 1 978. 

British and French manufacturers did 
nothing, as usual, while German indus- 
try responded to growing public pres- 
sure by deciding to gradually phase out 
the killer gas. 

They did so even though “scientific 
research has failed to establish any clear 
connection between damage to the 
ozone layer and fluorine-based spray 
gas,” as Hans Jurgen Danzmann of the 
Cosmetics and Detergent Industry As- 
sociation puis it. 

Industry has agreed to dispense with 
the gas in the long term out of a sense of 
responsibility toward man and nature — 
even though suspicion is not proof. 

An immediate ban as demanded by 
environmentalists and consumer advice 
bureaux is out of the question, manufac- 
turers say. They cannot afford it and the 
change-over to alternative spray gases 
cannot be carried out overnight. 

Yet interestingly enough Reinclt, a 
small firm in Friedberg, Hesse, switched 
to an ozone-friendly mixture of propane 
and butane spray gas 10 years ago for its 
cosmetics and household products. 

Manager Wolfgang Best says the 
change-over was made because fluo- 
rine-based spray gas was simply too ex- 
pensive. 

Even if it were banned from hair 
spray and deodorant, car paint cans and 
stove cleaner, the fluorchlorhydrocar- 
bon problem would still exist. 


Britain, France and Italy are ih 
main slowcoaches. German manur* 
Hirers, of which Hoechst and Kali 
C hemic arc the largest, said in M a ' 
they arc prepared to dispense vn|J 
tarily with halogenised hydrocarh 0m 
as spraycan gas by 1 5 

Exceptions are to he allowed inindi l 
vidual instances where a satisfactory * 
alternative is not yet available. } 
An April 1 9,87 European (ummai. 
iiy draft proposes freezing linlugcnimi 
hydrocarbon production at the I98ft| c . 
vc I. within two years and reducing dom- 
estic output and imports by 2() per cent 
within six years. 

This is even though scientists are 
agreed flint not even a total hurt on hal- 
ogcnised hydrocarbon emission would 
end the effect oil the ozone layer; spray, 
can gas rises very slowly to slrakq&y. 
ic altitudes. 

What is sprayed or condensed today 
inny not start to wreak havoc for de- 
cades. 

The European Community countries 
plan to sign a final version of Ihc proto- 
col in Sept ember. A September confer- 
ence in Montreal will also deal with pro- 
tect ion of the ozone layer. 

Frank Arnold, like most fclloH-?hy- 
sicists. (eels most unhappy with the poli- 
tical debate. » 

He wonders wliui degtee of certainty 
is neeessai v belore action it token. “My 
personal Iccling is tli.it we sb«u\t\ «iu 
something." he says. "1 wouldn't toko us 
to have to ail mi I afterwards to having ;• 
made a tragic mistake-" 

Ktiim-r Kirilin * 

(St linear let Zi-iiimj;.) Inly I»x7| 

Neither in America nor in Germany 
is any mention made ol other products 
in which it is used. Half [lie quantity that 
finds its way into the atmosphete comes 
from latex foam, air conditioning mid 
freezer coolant uml solvents. 

Thill is why. according to die Federal 
Environmental Protection Agency, Ber- 
lin, output in flu- European Community 
increased from over 32(1,0(1(1 tonnes in 
1 98-1 by a tin t her four pet cent in 19X5. 

I here may be alternatives lor use as 
spray gas hut not, or so the i * nvinm- 
incut Ministry says, for freezers and ait 
conditioning units. 

“If lluorcliJnihyiliocarhons were no 
longer available,” says flic Ministry's 
Claudia Conrad, "we could scrap refri- 
gerators entirely.” 

If this is true, and there is n umwpf- 
ablc alternative to fluorinc-Aased 
drocarbons for use in coolant 
medicinal and technical sprays, then if 
ternationnl agreement must at leaflet 
reached as soon as possible on regul- 
ations governing the remaining 85 p tr 
cent. 

National interests naturally clash. As- 
suming a- UN Environment Programme 
conference achieves results in October, 
the outcome seems unlikely to amount 
to more than world output being halved 
by the turn of the century. 

Yet ihc Max Planck Chemistry 
tutc, Mainz, says that even if an immedi- 
ate ban were imposed the atmosphere 
would take 80 years to revert to th e 
state it was in in the J 920s before fluo- 
rine-based spray gases were first used- 
Conservationists are likely to fi nc * 3 
legal .survey commissioned by the chem- 
ical and cosmetics industry associations 
in June 1986 even more problematic 
than the use of spray gas. 

Fritz Ossenbiihl, the Bonn law pro- 
fessor and author of the report, argues 
that official recommendations on envi- 
ronmentally A I goods are in breach of 
the fumlunienlnl right of free enterprise- 
Continued on page 16 
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Public fear of radioactivity Inhibiting 
nuclear diagnosis and research 9 


F ear of anything to do with radiation 
and radioactive contamination was 
so widespread that public opinion was 
opposed to nuclear medicine, Rosnlyn 
S. Yalow told Nobel laureates at this 
year's Lindnu conference. 

Professor Yalow. an American, said 
this was bad. Radioactivity and radia- 
tion were important. 

It would be “tragic if panic-stricken 
fear of radiation were to lead to us no 
longer being able to benefit from the ad- 
vantages.” 

Sensibly used, nuclear medicine 
could prove most useful in both diagno- 
sis and treatment. It could also benefit 
medical research. 

She recalled radioimmunc assay 
(RIA), a technique she had developed. 
It identified the smallest traces of bio- 
logically interesting substances, such sis 
hormones, enzymes and proteins, in a 
single drop of blond. 

Radioactive markers were used in 
wliat, she said, was a fairly fast and sim- 
ple test. It was based on processes that 
played a part in the rejection of trans- 
plants and the immune response to in- 
fections. 

She had harnessed these processes, 
used to trace, identify and destroy sub- 
stances alien to the body, to quantify in- 
teresting biological substances in a test- 
tube. 

The technique is used in thousands of 
laboratories all over the world to ident- 
ify hundreds of substances in die blood 
and in other body fluids. 

Numerous complaints can now be di- 
agnosed long before their actual out- 
break. Early treatment is of inestimable 
benefit in treating numerous ailments. 

RIA has long been a standard tech- 
nique in clinical medicine. It is used to 
identify viruses in the blood by which n 
blood donor can transmit jaundice or 
hepatitis to the recipient. 

The Aids virus can be identified by 
means of the RIA test, which is also 
widely used in the United States in med- 
ical checks on new-born babies. 

Some thyroid malfunctions can be 
spotted so early that treatment cun be- 
gin in time. If they aren’t identified with- 
in three months of birth the conse- 
quences — retarded mental develop- 
ment — are irreversible. 

This thyroid complaint occurs in. one 
birth in 8.000 in the United States. 

The list of illnesses Professor Yalow 
mentioned in Lindau was much longer. 
They consisted less of complaints that 
can be safely and reliably identified by 
means of conservative diagnostic proce- 
dures than Of rare diseases medicine has' 
in the past been unable to treat. 

Given the growing fear of radiation 


Continued from page 6 

for some time. This in effect means that 
direct taxation on incomes would sink. 
Indirect taxes such as VAT would rise. 
With the result that, as supporters of the 
system say, citizens have more scope to 
influence their own taxation. Consumers 
would pay more than non-consumers. 
Such a system would have to have differ- 
ent VAT for different goods. Daily ne- 
cessities would have less and luxury 
goods would have more. But it is a long 
way to this goal. Jurgen Tuchel 

{Niirnbcrger Nachrichtcn, 
1 5 July 1987) 


EronMumr Rundschau 


the use of radioactive marker sub- 
stances in test-tube analysis had come 
into disrepute in much the same way as 
clinical diagnosis and therapy using ra- 
diation and radioactive isotopes had 
come under u cloud. 

Fellow- American Allan M. Cormack 
dealt at Lindnu with a radiation treat- 
ment problem that was extremely inter- 
esting from a clinical viewpoint. 

Professor Cormnck shared the 1979 
Nobel medicine prize with Britain’s 
Godfrey Ncwbold Housficld for deve- 
loping computer tomography. 

This technique, an improvement on 
the original X-ray, has — like radioim- 
mune assay — been quick to gain medi- 
cal acceptance. 

Computer tomography enables the 
doctor to look inside the patient's body 
and see for himself any pathological 
changes. 

The pictures it produces are invalu- 
able, supplying an abundance of infor- 
mation not otherwise available. 

The technique uses X-rays, and al- 
though radiation exposure has been 
greatly reduced as technology has pro- 
gressed. the risk cannot entirely he eli- 
minated. 

In recent veins Professor Cormack 
has repeatedly concenjratcd on reduc- 
ing the radiation risk. At Lindau he gave 
an interesting outline of his work, which 
is by no means limited to improving di- 
agnostic equipment. 

Radiation plays a key role in cancer 
therapy. It affects not only the diseased 
cells hut also healthy tissue doctors arc 
keen in preserve at all cost. 

Ionised radiation has long been used 
to treat cancer because it kills fast-rep- 
roducing cells faster than healthy ones. 

Radiation therapy mainly used heavy 
ions, but as they could only be generat- 
ed at great expense in particle accelera- 
tors 95 per cent of patients would conti- 
nue to be given X-ray treatment in the 
next 20 years. Professor Cormack said. 

X-ray treatment still posed problems 
even though it was a long-established 
technique. 

Rotation therapy, the most wides- 


pread treatment, regards the human 
body as an idealised cylindrical or 
spherical object. 

Twin rays are played round the pa- 
tient’s body in opposite directions, 
thereby ensuring that the malignant tu- 
mour. assumed to be spherical in shape, 
is subjected to a constant dose of radia- 
tion, exposing healthy tissue to a lower 
dosage. 

Patients arc not, of course, exactly cy- 
lindrical or spherical in shape. Tu- 
mours, for that matter, are as a rule 
neither spherical nor exactly in the mid- 
dle of the cylinder or sphere. 

So what radiation dose is the patient 
best given? Ought it to be as low as pos- 
sible Tor the sake of the healthy tissue? 

Or can a healthy organ be half-sacri- 
ficed to ensure that another organ re- 
mains operational? Ought, for that mat- 
ter, the radiation dose to be identical for 
both organs? 

These and many other issues came 
under scrutiny by Nobel laureates in 
Professor Corinack’s working party. 

Even if, as a result of their work, the 
radiation hazard might be reduced, 
medicine would still not be able to dis- 
pense entirely with radiation therapy. 


For thousands of patients' sake it 
would be irresponsible to drastically re- 
duce the medical use of radioactivity on 
account of panic-stricken anxiety. 

The cause of this fear of radiation 
was. Professor Yalow said, inaccurate 
information about the long-term conse- 
quences of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Scientists who had dealt with the nuc- 
lear fallout had discovered that only 
about 250 or the 82,000 survivors, each 
of whom had been exposed to an aver- 
age 25 rems, or units of radiation do- 
sage, had died of cancer due to (he radi- 
ation. 

This figure was less than six per cent 
of the 4,500 cancer deaths by 1978 due 
to other causes. 

As the number of people evacuated 
from the Chernobyl area and their ra- 
diation exposure were similar to Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki, the Japanese 
statistics arc probably the highest con- 
ceivable figures for radiation-induced 
cancer. 

As the Soviet evacuees were ex- 
posed to their radiation dosage over a 
matter of hours (rather than in a single 
moment) their higher incidence of can- 
cer over the next 35 years may be 
expected to he less than six per 
cent of cancer deaths due to natural 
causes. 

Professor Yalow left no doubt that 
changes in personal habits, such as 
smoking, would influence cancer statis- 
tics much more than Chernobyl. 

K lUinitl i\ iiilla-L Urisii tins tut 
(.FriinUiirier RuiuIm-Iwui. 4 July 1 vx7) 


2 5 per cent chance of another 
Chernobyl, warns doctor 


T here is a onc-in-four chance of a 
nuclear power station catastrophe 
of Chernobyl dimensions happening 
somewhere in the next decade, says US 
surgeon Robert Gale, who treated 
Chernobyl victims in the Soviet Union 
Inst year. 

In the United States, he says — and 
others agree — there is a 50-pcr-cent 
chance of a disaster. 

Speaking to pressmen in Bonn. Dr 
Gale, a specialist in bone marrow trans- 
plants. said one of the most important 
conclusions to be reached from Cherno- 
byl was that reactor safety must be im- 
proved sufficiently to make human in- 
tervention unnecessary in the event of 
an accident. 

Atomic energy as such, he said,. was 
neither good nor bad. It could be both 
harmful and beneficial. 
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It depended first and foremost on 
how civilisation handled it. Dr Gale has 
been in ihe Soviet Union on several oc- 
casions since (renting Chernobyl victims 
Iasi year. 

He was in the Federal Republic of 
Germany at ihe invitation of the Ger- 
man Nuclear Forum. 

Modern medical methods hud. he 
suid, made it possible to keep the num- 
ber of victims to a minimum. 

Five hundred Soviet rad union victims 
had been hospitalised. Twenty-nine had 
died and 471 been released. Most, he 
said, were in good health. 

During treatment human endurance 
had proved greater than hud been im- 
agined. But long-term effects were bound 
to occur — about 40 per cent in the So- 
viet Union and 60 per cent in Europe. 

Dr Gale said cooperation between 
Soviet and US authorities had been ex- 
cellent. 1 l had resulted not only in im- 
mediate medical care but also in data 
compilation to serve as a basis for fur- 
ther calculations. 

Statistics compiled included medical 
observation of J 35,000 people evacuat- 
ed from the Chernobyl area. 

1 In the next 50 years an estimated 

60.000 people all over the world would 
die of cancer as a result of the Soviet 
reactor meltdown, including up to 

1 .000 in the Federal Republic. 

A further 5,000 would suffer serious 
genetic damage and up to 1 ,000 would 
suffer from health defects front birth as 
a result of Chernobyl. 

These figures must not. Dr Gale said, 
be overrated; 175,000 people a year died 
of cancer in the Federal Republic al- 
ready. What people must bear in mind, 
however, was that existing facts and fi- 
gures must be multiplied by at least 

1 ,000 to arrive at an estimate of the ef- 
fects of even limited nuclear hostilities. 

(Hanaovcrschc Allgemcinc, 27 June )9K7| 
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Beyond the flames of the stake, witches 
are still riding at full throttle 






-f 1 i 
1 ' . , . 



S limmer 15711: Elisabeth Schmiili 
1’nun Alihcim Iny in chains. Wit- 
nesses .say iliiii on Wnlpurgis nighi. she 
pm a jinx on the callle in the field. (Wal- 
purgis nil! hi is the eve ol' the first of May 
when witches rode on broomsticks and 
hc-goais io meci the devil up in the 
Harz mountains). 

The cows had run off from the cow- 
hands d<jri»L' a thunder .storm hur she 
got the blame. 

Church’s scholars had declared that 

Exhibition shows 
what customs 
are up against 

T he history of customs is also a history 
of smuggling. Wooden legs with slid- 
ing doors and toy animals: every irick in 
the book and quite a few not in it have 
heen used. 

The Cologne customs museum has 
about 1,500 exhibits, but, says the man in 
charge, Heinrich Ashauer, that shows just 
a fraction of what smugglers get up to. 

But it an impressive enough collection 
all the same. It demonstrates just how in- 
ventive smugglers can he. Alcohol and to- 
bacco stored in a tree trunk and curried as 
firewood: double walls in suitcases and 
travel bags, storage space between shoe 
— and sole; books and newspapers that con- 
tain no reading material: these are all clas- 
sic methods. 

But over the years, the methods have 
got more cunning and the tricks trickier. 
They arc caught only by accident, says 
Ashnuer. Drugs are carried in wigs, dia- 
monds in furry toy animals, clothing satu- 
rated in cocaine and munitions baked in 
bread. Sausage is used ns a hiding place for 
alcohol and a walking stick the handle of 
which can be quickly converted into a 
weapon. 

Simple everyday items such as tin cans 
serve us vehicles for smuggling. In Hol- 
land, you can buy can specially made for 
the smuggler. He just pays his 15 guilders, 
stuffs his (or her) contraband in and seals 
it.. 

Ashnuer says attitudes are sometimes of 
self-pity: “You aren’t going to take away 
the child’s doll, are you?" Customs officers 
are viewed as inhuman when they examine 
wheelchairs used by invalids. 

Once, a declared item of value like a 
supposed antique was regarded as a brilli- 
ant hiding place for something else. But 
not any more. • 

.The exhibition has 135 condoms used 
to smuggle drugs. Several , were found on a 
Columbian. He had .stuffed them full of 
cocain and. then swallowed them in a bid 
to get it into Germany in 1984. He was 
caught. 

Two years before that, 1 0 kilos of mari- 
juana were found in a surfboard. Hashhish 
is regularly smuggled in worked into bas- 
kets and into carpet pile as tufts. Neck- 
laces arc made out of hashish covered with 
a plastic paint. Marijuana is brought in as 
joss sticks. 

Sometimes mistakes ore made; three 
Tunisians coming in wearing vests to 
which were sewn simple little parcels were 
held on suspicion. But all that each packet 
contained was a verse of the Koran. 

dpa 

(Bremer Nachrichtcn. TV June l<»87) 


human doings connected with the devil 
were an extremely .serious crime. In do- 
ing this, they gave a big boost to the be- 
lief in witches. 

In I4N7, precisely 50U years ago, a 
Dominican monk called Heinrich hi.sii- 
toris presented a systematic paper 
about witches, the notorious Nexen- 
hummer. 

The hook was to help the witeh-liiiii- 
ters, to eliminate any doubts people 
might have about the existence of 
witches, and to help preparation and 
carrying out or wiiclurials. 

A witch was any woman who re- 
nounced God and made a pact with the 
devil. A witch injured and destroyed 
people and animals. On the witches 
Sabbath, she met with the devil and his 
colleagues. 

The judge in the hearing against Eli- 
sabeth Schmidt maintained that through 
her participation in Witches’ Sabbath 
she knew the names of others involved 
and he tortured her on the rack to try 
and get her to say who they were. 

Hexeiihanuner was riddled with a 
morbid hatred of women; "Woman is by 
nature bad, a person who is quick to 
doubt her faith and even quicker lu de- 
ny it — the very basis for witchcraft.” 

The work mentioned the involvement 
of male activity only in passing. Men 
were above all threatened by the devil 
when they stood by a charged woman, 
be it as son. husband or even defence 
counsel. In such cases they were then 
exposed as sorcerers. 

A Jesuit father called Fried rich vun 


ting 


Spec in 1631 set off a movement against 
witchhunts with a then anonymous 
“Warning paper over witch trials.'* In 
Pnderhtirn. he was the father confessor 
to many alleged witches condemned in 
death. In his paper, he described wluit 
really happened at witch trials. 

“The accused either confesses oil the 
rack, in which case she is guilty; or she 
doesn't confess, in which case she is also 
guilty because to have withstood such 
terrible torture, she must have been in 
league with the devil. Therefore she had 
practised the so-called sorcery of sil- 
ence and was shown to he a witch.” 

Spec told about n witch-trial judge 
who used his people to incite the peas- 
ants against witchcraft. He said he 
would go and burn out the “witch pest’’. 
He sent people out to go from house to 
house to collect money. 

The hunts hecame cver-more profit- 
able undertakings. The custom dating 
front the Inquisition that the property of 
a convicted witch went to the hunters 
caused the habit to flourish. 

The trials were also a way in which 
personal grievances could be squared: 
often people would spread rumours 
about an enemy and then act as a pro.se- 
cutlpn witness. 

But politics was also involved. For 
example, the Prince- Abbot of Fukhi. 


Archives stores everything for 
the crime-novel aficionado 


W erner Puchalla. 33. and Rcinhard 
Juhn. 31, have involved them- 
selves for four years in murder and 
manslaughter, robbery and drug deal- 
ing, extortion and espionage. 

They run an archive in Bochum with 
the initials BKA, which are also, not 
coincidentally, the initials of the Bun- 
deskriminulnmt, the Federal CID. It is 
the only centre in West Germany where 
everything to do with books about crime 
and their authors is systematically col- 
lected. 

It began almost by accident. Jahn fol- 
lowed his interest in make-believe crime 
as a journalist on a magazine and as the 
author of several books and plays. 

He often worked with Puchalla. an 
advertising copywriter. And the infor- 
mation piled up: books, information 
about publishers, newspaper articles. 
One day they collated it all - and the 
BKA was born. 

The library, which is housed in their 
private homes in Essen and Bochum, in 
the Ruhr, gets no public funds. It serves 
as a reference point for specialists in the 
field and students. There are 11,000 
books and information about 200 au- 
thors, enough for students to get enough 
material for state examinations. 

There is a practical side to its work: 
information about weapons used in 
armed robbery both in East Germany 
and West Germany is stored, allowing 
something to be learned about regional 
connections in crime. 


Puhlic libraries often don’t keep such 
hooks because they are regarded as be- 
ing nnscrids (a very serious accusation 
in Germany). 

Jahn explains that the archive is not a 
public library and. because it is kept in 
private homes, access must he rcslrictcd 
to readers with "above average interest ” 
in the subject. 

Sn the BKA has devcluped as a cen- 
tre for all sorts of events to do with this 
genre. Last year, for instance, ii ar- 
ranged an exhibition, “Crime and Fic- 
tion,’ as part of a meeting of authors 
where demonstrations were made about 
how a book is put together - from 
source material to draughts and manu- 
scripts. 

The archive also works with publish- 
ers of anthologies and moderators of 
seminars and discussions. 

Jahn and Puchalla put their archive 
together with books from all over Ger- 
many. Every time they travelled some- 
where. they bought books at fl ca milr . 
kels and second-hand shops. Berlin was 
a particularly fruitful hunting ground 

Jahn says crime novels cost a mark 
regardless of author or quality or other 
factor. Sometimes, dealers mark up ol- 
der hooks. 

Some publishers are now being more 
careful about looking after the more im- 
portant authors and offering improved, 
carefully translated books and un- 
abridged new books. 

Crime novels used to be kept down to 


Balthasar von Dernhach. used ti, c h unl 
as a means of finishing off [j lL . Pru[ " 5 

Wit cl) Inin ting hit its /enhh 
13911 ami U«7U. Hut even as hi, 

1 749. they were still being burni ai / 
stake in Kempten. In INiscn llicy wei' 
being burnt as late as I 793. ( 

The main countries involved in wikk. 
limning were < ici ninny. Fiance thuN 
llicrkinds, Switzerland. iK.rthJrn I, I 
and Scotland. It was much less nJ 
in um ced in Easier.. Europe, Eni d 
Ireland and Scandinavia. Scmihaii]| a |J 
was not affected. 

In June 17X2. a servant girl j n 5^. 
zerlarul called Anna Chihli was aliened 
it. have made ihe child ol heronipfrL 
menially and physically ill. The child 
was said to be sufteiiiig In mi cram* 
appeared to have become lame arJu, 
have vomited nails and needles. 

In tile trial, the words ’’witchcraft' 
and "sorcery” were not mentioned. In- 
stead the talk was ol “poisoning”. Anna 
Goldi was beheaded. That was the Iasi 
witcln rial in Eumpc. 

At the end ol the I ‘Mil century, it was 
estimated that up u. two million people 
had been killed in witchhunts. But/ni 
ern research puts the ton figure at 
1 00.0110 dead. 

Even today. Wulpurgis night is a rem- 
inder of witch hunts and also that neiih- 
er .superstition noi a morbid fte/ief in 
witches have been eliminated. 

A few years ago there were whisper- 
ings in a Belgian village dial a tanner's 
wife hail a black hand ami that she hail 
had a hand in accidents that two other 
villagers had had. It was being said 
that at nights she changed into a black 
eat. 

Not without reason did Erich Kiisincr 
write in I95X: "The bloody red ol thr 
stake is evergreen.” 

Anion .Simons 

( All pi- iik- iiu- /.wi i mi);. M.iiiu. I I hib I 

l.**d pages. Thai is changing. Im exam- 
ple, Diogenes has biought out new .seri- 
es of Raymond ( handler and ( ieorco 
Simcnnn works in iheir entirety. .Siih<» 
one now need inmnn die absence nf 
first editions. 

I he archive Inis some in.iuhlc uM 
books on its shell es. iiirhnling one in 
whieli James (toad had his first advcfi- ; 

lure ill (ierniiiiiy. 

Ihe crime novel is improving i/s ini- , 
age and some publishers me inori-e/fen 
bringing them out picseuud as vww 
serious" literature - and c:i*A/ng in by 
doing it. j 

To promote the genre. Jahn uniHV- 
chnlla have bucked the unlil-now ffife* 
pendent German crime novel prize iw 
which a panel seeks out the best from 
the 3011 or 400 or so new books cvei)' 
year. 

But the prize is so far only for the 
honour — and the publicity help* 
sales. The archive hasn’t the money W 
make a ca.sh award and il can only 
look with envy at America where the 
Edgar Allan Poe Award of the My** 
tery Writers' Association carries hefty 
money prizes. i 

The BKA has set itself die task of ] 
drawing up a bibliography of all crime j 
novels that have appeared in Germany. > 
Puchalla has begun by taking post-war 
books. That means he must go through 
publishers’ records, old newspapers and 
other antiquarian sources to list the 
20,()0»-odd titles. 

The pair reckon it will lake until the 
mid- 1 yyfJs to complete the job. 

Htilf Stifitl 

<IH-uischc% Alfyi'mcincs 

Iljmhurp. 5 July »¥* 7 1 
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Addict-prostitutes 
biggest Aids risk 


DIE&WELT 


North Rhinc-Wcstphalia has become 
the first German Land to opt for the use 
of methadone as a heroin substitute to 
treat addicts. The State Health Minis- 
ter, Hermann Heinemann, said there 
would be an initial five-year trial period. 

A ids has made West Germany's 
closely related drug and prostitu- 
tion problems a much more complicat- 
ed and deadly matter. 

Drug addicts needing money, particu- 
larly those already HJV-positivc, arc the 
biggest Aids threat in Ruhr cities. 

Although the Slate says chemists 
should sell hypodermic syringes for a 
few pfennigs without asking too many 
questions, many addicts still indiscrimi- 
nately grab the nearest used needle they 
can find. 

Diisseldorf alone has some 2000 her- 
oin addicts, half of them women. 

Unlike men, nearly all the women pay 
for their drugs by selling sex. 

A woman has to pay DM500 for a fix 
in Bochum. In Diisseldorf it can be as 
low as DM400 because the market is 
flooded. 

But whatever the price, an addict 
needs between DM12,000 and 1 5,000 a 
month. 

A conservative csiimate puts the 
number of Aids carriers among prosti- 
tutes at between 1 50 and 200. 

More horrifying: a prostitute can earn 
30 per cent more if she uses no condom. 

As Dr Heiner Klinkhainmer, of the 
Diisseldorf Ministry of Health and So- 
cial Services put it: “The red-light dis- 
tricts are subject to the laws of market 
forces.” 

The customers want quick fun and 
are prepared to pay extra for unusual 
requests that don't require condoms. 

Hermann Heinemann, SPD Minister 
for Health in Diisseldorf receives letters 
regularly from girls which confirm the 
worst fears. 

The writers admit having Aids but are 
forced to work on to pay for drugs. 

The letters are a constant reminder to 
the Minister of the horrors which he 
witnessed while visiting clinics in Cali- 
fornia. 

! He saw the horrible way that Aids 
patients met their end. They were, he 
said, “pictures which will haunt me for 
the rest of my life." In of his position, 
Dr Klinkhammer is the closest rival to 
the Minister in terms of the num- 


Contlnued from page 12 

Bielefeld environmental affairs offi- 
cial Uwe Lahl is worried the Os- 
senbiihl report may be used to sideline 
public-sector consumer advice bu- 
reaux. 

“The work of consumer test maga- 
zines will then be in danger,” he says. 
“In many cases their findings arc 
based on tests conducted by the au- 
thorities.” 


her of letters lie re- • 

ccivcs from lies- I 
pairing addicts. gjZQjjg 

The average per- || ; " . 

son's idea of the . • 

sex-scene with its : J 

brothels, hostess 

agencies, saunas, 

inannequin services 

and street walkers . 

has been changed V;:.v‘V 

dramatically by . 

Aids and drugs. • <9 h| 

With an expression ’ 

of resignation lie \ .‘.JAI- y\. •' 

points to files on ; y £*>••; •_ 
people who were jfcj 

prosecuted for -aw 

iheir addiction but 1 - ^ * 

for whom the slate | 

ironically has be- - * , 

come Ihe Iasi HypOdeNTl 

source of hope. Wc Drug addict8 jn E 
have here an exam- syringes for a few 
pie he said “of a dispensing machh 
very tragic case. i n the city. 

This 25 year-old 

woman drug addict has been on the nee- 
dle for several years later joins the pros- 
titution scene. She looks very attractive 
and has got Aids. She is married to a 
heroin addict who isn’t infected. Be- 
cause he doesn’t work she has to cam 
DM 1 000 a day for them both.” 

Another health official from the Ruhr 
pm the estimate of Aids-infected prosti- 
tutes in actually 20 per cent. 1 lc stressed 
that the tendency is upwards. 

“They run a double risk of being in- 
fected by either sexual intercourse or 
syringes,” he said. 

This is, said Dr Klinkhammer “be- 
cause a fixer is placed under an unim- 
aginable compulsion to get the drug into 
his veins as quickly as possible. He 
thinks of nothing else, doesn’t heed 
warnings and craves only for the reliev- 
ing kick. He lives from one injection to 
Ihe other. His inner clock dictates when 
he needs il and lie doesn’t care whether 
the needle is infected or not." 

Because of (he fatal accumulation of 
new infections by needles or inter- 
course, the latest research has led 
Klinkhammer to conclude that about 60 
per cent of infected addicts develop the 
disease in comparison to 35 percent for 
the rest of the population. 

What can the German authorities do 
to break up this vicious circle? The 
answer might be found abroad. 

Leading drug experts in the U.S.A., 
Holland and Switzerland, have had to 
drop traditional methods in favour of 
methadone for relapsed cases, out of 
consideration for the rest of the popula- 
tion. 

Now, Hermann Heinemann, the 
Health Minister in Diisseldorf, and his 
panel of experts have decided to give 


That would strike a serious blow at 
such effective reports as the spray gas 
article in Oko-Test magazine. 

Once the raised index finger of gov- 
ernment, local authority and private 
test findings is out of Ihe running that, 
Herr Lahl fears, will be the end of ef- 
fective public warnings against envi- 
ronmental toxins such as fluorine- 
based spray gas. 

Half Gierkes 

(Fninkfuricr Rundschmi. I July IVK7) 
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Hypodermic dispenser 

Drug addicts In Bremen can now buy new hypodermic 
syringes for a few pfennigs from this converted cigarette 
dispensing machine. There are plans to install two more 


(Photo: AP) 

methadone a try. Many observers say 
it’s the only renlistic alternative and has 
met with success abroad. 

Heroin addicts can if they want, get 
therapy, which gives controlled do- 
sages under strict supervision of the 
heroin substitutes methadone or pe- 
lamidon. 

This method has enabled state clinics 
abroad tu achieve a fur- reaching social 
re-integration of addicts. 

Many are holding down jobs. On the 
way to work the health authorities gives 
them the substitute drugs. 

Fixers no longer have to hunt down 
money and arc free from dependency 
on dealers and the needle. 

Setting up systems whereby the state 
itself becomes rite dealer has been n 
political and legal problem even in 
countries where such schemes have 
gained a foothold. 

In West Germany the proposal has 
run into controversy. The Ministry for 
Health has given methadone a firm 
thumbs down. 

The main obstacle is the present state 
of German law. The federal law for in- 
fectious diseases restricts the use of 
dangerous narcotics. 

Admittedly health ministers of the 
different Lander have recently allowed 
individual cases to receive the drug or- 
ally because or the high percentage of 
Aids carriers. They hope to stem the 
spread of the disease by needles. 

At the moment General Medical 
Council has judicial inquiries against 32 
doctors on its hands who gave addicts 
methadone. 

North Rhine Westphalia will there- 
fore have to wait for a government deci- 
sion on liberalising the law. 

The fixers themselves are imploring 
the state for this help. Some have even 
gone as far as revealing to Heinemann 
their carefully defended anonymity. 

It would seem that fear of the conse- 
quences of addiction is stronger than 
fear of legal ones. 

As one addict in a letter to the Minis- 
try put it. “The only hoped have left is 
methadone. Otherwise I haven’t a hope 
of slaying alive for long.” 

IMmut\Rreuer 

(Die Well. Hamburg 2 July I UK7) 


Drug arrests up 
— but so is the 
smuggling 

T he drugs problem Is getting more 
serious. Tlte number of hard-ilrug 
users is increasing. 

Udo Nickel, head of the customs' 
drug squad in Diisseldorf, (OFD) says, 
“We are slowly being swamped by drug 
.smuggling.” A lot of it comes across the 
174 kilometer long Dutch-German hor- 
dcr on the West of the Rhine. In the first 
half of this year more than 2,600 drug 
smugglers were arrested. This exceeded 
the same time fur the previous year by 
about 100. 

The authorities recorded increases in 
smuggling arrests for all major drugs on 
the previous year. Hashish was at 160 
kilos up by a tenth. Cocaine amounted 
to six kilos, up by 150 per cent. Heroin 
was 2.5 kilos, about a quarter more. 

In addition to that the Diisseldorf au- 
thorities claim increases of up to 700 
per cent for hash and one kilo of am- 
phetamines was confiscated. 

West Germany is now faced will) ille- 
gal laboratory-produced amphetamines 
which are cropping up all over the 
place. 

Nickel said “It’s no longer just n case 
of unemployed people and young peo- 
ple from Germany and Holland who arc 
acting as couriers. We arc now arresting 
Africans, young dnneers and even old- 
age pensioners from South America." 

It has now become difficult for the 
drug squad to work with any prototype 
of the typical drug smuggler anymore. 
Things have chnnpod l«n since ih«* hip- 
py days. 

The Federal Customs Criminal Insti- 
tute in Cologne said that smugglers 
were obviously flying from South Amer- 
ica to West Germany. They then tra- 
velled by train to to Amsterdam, the 
distribution centre. 

They can quote the ense of a 3(1 year- 
old Brnsilian women who was caught on 
the Itiilian-Holland express (rain with 
2.5 kilos of cocaine hidden in a baby’s 
chair. 

On another train they caught n 68 
year-old Venezuelan woman with three 
kilos of cocaine. The women later ad- 
mitted to having mndc two other trips 
for a 26 year-old Mexican. 

Erich Schlaulmann, press spokesman 
for the OFD, says that despite drug 
hunting successes, the amount that gets 
through can't even be estimated. 

Control at the German-Dutch border 
has been stepped up. The amount getting 
into Holland is so much that a market glut 
is forcing Amsterdam prices down. 

Nickel gave an example of how re- 
sourceful smugglers can be. “Wc hnvo 
1 often found drugs in harmless looking 
tin cans sealed by mnehines which can 
. be bought by dealers," he said. 

Drugs are often smuggled in by the 
ton. Hashish is smuggled in trucks nr 
ships from the Balkans, or the Near or 
Far East and North Africa. Large quan- 
tities of heroin are smuggled from the 
• Middle East in aircraft like cocaine is 
smuggled in from South America. The 
India- West Germany air route is the 
most popular route. 

They try anything. The favourite hid- 
ing places arc the human hotly, wooden 
figures, radios. Ihe use of people who 
just don’t look like they would smuggle 
.chewing gum, and on the train iiselT all 
kinds of nooks and crannies, including 
the toilet howl. Gtmnv Brand 
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